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REGULATIONS FOR 1956-57 HUNTING SEASON 












Thanksgiving(Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. 
1 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 







9 Hunting per-|to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 


15 Hunting per- 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 





RAIL AND WATERFOWL 
DISTRICT DEER _, TURKEY QUAIL SQUIRREL GALLINULE DOVE AND COOT | WOODCOCK SNIPE 
With one or more 5” antlers (Marsh Hen) Duck Geese Coot 
: 10 Gray 10 8 
Day’s Bag 1 : 10 2 Fox Sora Rail 25 : is ‘ 
ee ee a ee Ss NC re ee a TS 1 ae dee ee a ie, er et ee Stee ne ek ee 
Season’s 2 *3 Required for 
Bag Duck & Geese 
istri aE . before Thanksgiving (Nov. EITHER SEX. Tues. before|Tues. before| Sept. 1 to Nov. | Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1| Nov. 7 to Jan.| Nov. 20 to}Dec. 15 to 
gee Pestle! 20) to Jan. 13 EXCEPT that part | Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


dan. 13 Hunt- 
































of Lee & Hendry South of St. Rd. | 20) to Feb. 1 EXCEPT that part/20) to Feb. 1.| 20) to Feb 1. EX. | mitted every|every day. EXCEPT Polk, | mitted ever y|inga permitted | ing permitted 
80, Nov. 20;to Jan. 1. Hunting per- of Lee &, endry South of St. Rd. | hunting permitted | CEPT that part of | day. Highlands, Glades, Hendry, | day every day. every day. 
mitted every day. 80, Nove to Jan. 1 ALSO EX-/ every day. Lee and Paele Lee, Charlotte, DeSoto, Har- 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sara-| CEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota South of St. Rd. 80, dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Dec. 
sota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk South | DeSoto, SPECIAL SEASON Nov. Novce'20 to Jan. 1 1 to Jan. 5 ONLY. 
of St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro South oN to edie 25 i Dec he te Dec. Sade) permitted 
i . D. , With day’s bag and *seasons very day. 
of St. Rd. $2 CLOSE bag limited to 2—all turkey taken 
to be tagged with special tag to 
be supplied. Hunting permitted 
avery day. EXCEPT Hernando 
Pinellas, Polk, South of St. Rd. 60 
and Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 92 
CLOSED. 
i es. before Thanksgivin Nov. EITHER SEX. Tues. before|Tues. before] Sept. 1 to Nov. | Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1| Nov. 7 to Jan.| Nov. 20 to;Dec. 15 to 
ne Gree 30) “fo Jan, 13 1st 6 days pets Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov.|9 Hunting per-|to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted | 15 Hunting per-| Dec. 29 Hunt-| Jan. 13 Hunt- 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. | 20) to Feb. 1 1st 6 days open. Dec. | 20) to Feb 1. 1st|20) to Feb 1. 1st| mitted every|every day. mitted every|ing permitted | ing permitted 
& Fri. closed at all other times. | 25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. &|6 days open Dec.|6 days open. Dec. | day. day every day. every day. 
EXCEPT Alachua, Bradford, | Fri. closed at all other times. EX-| 25 to Jan. 1 open. | 25 to Jan. 1 open. 
Union, that part of Baker, Nassau | CEPT Alachua, Bradford, Union, | Mon. Tues. & Fri. | Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
& Columbia South of U.S. 90 from | that part of Baker, Nassau &| closed at all other | closed at all other 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that | Columbia South of U. S. 90 from | times. times. 
part of Columbia & Suwannee | Jacksonville to Lake City & that 
South and East of St. Rd. 247| part of Columbia and Suwannee 
from Lake City to the Suwannee | South and East of St. Rd. 247 
River CLOSED. SPECIAL SEA-| from Lake City to the Suwannee 
SON Gilchrist & Clay Nov. 20 to] River CLOSE SPECIAL SEA- 
Dec. 9. ist 6 days onen: Mon. deve ot 20 to Bec, 2 ist 6 
3 [ ter ; on. Tues. ri. 
Tues. & Fri, Closed therearter. | ciceetl thereatter. GPECIAL GOB. 
BLER SEASON Mar. 30 to April 8 
—VYo hour before sunrise to 12 
noon. 
Tues. before Thanksgivin Nov. EITHER SEX Tues. before|Tues. before} Sept. 1 to Nov. | Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1| Nov. 7 to Jan.| Nov. 20 to| Dec. 15 to 
Srd District 20) to Jan. “13 Hunting Seb titod Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. 


9 Hunting per-|to Jan. 5. Hunting permit-| 15 Hunting per-} Dec. 29 Hunt-| Jan. 13 Hunt- 
every day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, |20) to Feb. 1 Hunting permitted|20) to Feb. 1.;20) to Feb. 1.| mitted every]|ted every day. .That part] mitted every|ing permitted |ing permitted 
Walton & Escambia closed Jan, 1. | every day. SPECIAL GOBBLER 














Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted | day. of Franklin County East of | day every day. every day. 
SEASON Mar. 30 to Apr. 8—l/2| every day. every day. St. Rd. 30 and a line ex- 
hour before sunrise to 12 noon. tending from the point where 
St. Rd. 30 turns west to the 
water line and including all 
of Alligator Point shall be 
closed to the taking of dove 
during the Oct. 13-Oct. 31 
portion of the dove season. 
ah Sat, dS I ————$—$— 
Tues. before Thanksgivin Nov. EITHER SEX Tues. before|Tues. before| Sept. 1 to Nov. | Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1| Nov. 7 to Jan.| Nov. 20 to| Dec. 15 to 
4th District 20) to Jan. 13 EXCEPT Saus Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. teaser br kite posh ni ae oeia ray 9 Hunting per-|to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted | 15 Hunting per-| Dec. 29 Hunt- | Jan. 13 Hunt- 
Broward, Collier, Monroe and that| 20) to Feb. 1 EXCEPT ade, | 20) to Feb. 1. 20) to Feb. 1. EX-| mitted every|every day. EXCEPT Collier | mitted every |ing permitted | ing permitted 
art of Pal each South of St. | Broward, Collier, Monroe and that CEPT Dade, Brow- | day. Dec. 1 to Jan. 5 ONLY, day every day. every day. 
d. 80, Now 20 to Jan 1 Hunting | part of Palm Beach South of St. ard, Collier, Mon- 
pernee every day. Monroe | Rd. Ride ae uel 1. Hunting ienane noes pare 
count osed ¢ ey Deer. ermitted ever ay. ° alm eac 
= oe 4 d : South. of St. Rd. 80, 
Nov,20 to Jan. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 
5th District | Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. EITHER SEX Tues. before|Tues. before} Sept. 1 to Nov. | Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1| Nov. 7 to Jan.|Nov. 20 to|Dec. 15 to 
20) to Jan. 13 ist 6 days open. Dec. | Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. | Thanksgiving(Nov. 


9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 
everyday. EXCEPT St. 
Johns, Putnam, Flagler, Vo- 
lusia, Brevard, Orange, Semi- 
nole, Osceola, and those por- 
tions of Marion County east 
of U. S. Highway 301 north of 
Ocala and that portion of 
Marion and Lake Counties 
east of U.S. Highway 27 
south of Ocala Dec. 1 to Jan. 
5 ONLY, 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


15 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day 


Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon Tues, & 


20) to Feb. 1 1st 6 days open. 
Fri. closed at all other times. 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 Open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all other times. 


20) to Feb. 1. 1st 
6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 
Mon. Tues. & ° 
closed at all other 
times. 


20) to Feb. 1. 1st 
6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other 
times 


ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
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NEWCOMER 
Gentlemen: 

While in the Governor’s office early this 
year I saw copies of Florida Wildlife for 
December last year and January this year 
and decided then to subscribe for the pub- 
lication. I liked it so much I did not want 
to miss any copies. Now the year is well 
spent and I am just getting to sending my 
subscription to you. 

I know my wife and I will enjoy this 
publication as we have come from the north 
and have retired here in Florida to stay. 
Your publication will help us learn much 
about Florida and we are anxious to learn. 


Enclosed is our check for a 3-year sub- 
scription. 
Herbert D. Myers 
Penny Farm, Fla. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Gentlemen: 

I am now stationed in Japan and will 
be for some time to come. I was not aware 
that my subscription had run out, due to 
my moving and other things. I am another 
serviceman who plans to retire in the Glades 
in Florida in the next couple years. Ill put 
my copy in the library here when I finish, 
so that others may read it. 


M/Set. Butch Heldt 

Hq. Sq., 43d Air Division 
APO 929, c/o P.M. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a check for another year’s 
subscription to FLorpA Wi_puiFe. All the 
chiefs here on board ship look forward to 
receiving your magazine each month and 
feel that the articles and information you 
publish cannot be beat. 


B. L. Pate, CPO 
U.S.S. Dyess (DDR-880) 


BETTER THAN TEXAS? 
Dear Sir: 

While visiting Florida this past summer, 
I bought some property from Three Rivers 
Estates, Inc., at Ft. White, Fla. 

Three Rivers Estates, Inc., has furnished 
me with a year’s free subscription to Florida 
Wildlife. 

When this subscription runs out I will 
continue to mail checks for future subscrip- 
tion to your publication which I think is 


ae: 


the best wildlife magazine in the country. 
Edward L. Hall 
Dallas, Texas 


BASS CITATION 


Gentlemen: 

Once again it gives me pleasure to sub- 
mit an application for one of your Fishing 
Citations, this time for my boss, Capt. 
W. B. Walburn of the Miami Air Defense 
Filter Center. 


esc ‘s 


Capt. Walburn (left in photo) caught 
this 3l-inch, 1l-pounder at Lake Jackson 
or Lake Rex Beach as the newcomers call 
it. The largemouth was registered at Fish- 
ers Restaurant in Sebring and witnessed 
by Dr. G. L. Beaumont. 

During September I caught two bass 
that weighed over ten pounds and ten oth- 
ers that hit the 8% to 9 pound class. I 
did not send in for citations as I am waiting 
for that “real big one” to come along. 


M/Sgt. Dick McHarg 
Sebring, Fla. 


CONSERVATION 
Dear Sir: 

I think Frorma Wu.puirFeE Magazine is 
one of the best outdoor magazines on the 
market but I am wondering if you aren't 
over doing the shooting, hunting and killing 
department. 

I know that it is necessary that game 
be killed off to a degree that will help 





equalize their living conditions but with 
sO many people now hunting it seems like 
a little more conservation will be needed. 
The best conservation practice I can think 
of is to stop all the illegal hunting going 
on. There are a lot of people hunting out 
of season with little regard for game laws 
or their friends and neighbors. 

J. C. White 

Tampa, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 


Please emphasize conservation a_ little 
more instead of Annihilation! At the pres- 
ent time, there are not enough doves left 
in Dade County to make one decent pot 
pie! 

Mary A. Gasche 
Miami Shores, Florida 


@ Articles about “What Is Conservation,” 
game populations, hunting pressure and 
management programs are scheduled for 
future issues of FLonmA WILDLIFE. 


BEGINNER 
Dear Sir: 

I am just learning to hunt and fish so 
we are ordering your wonderful magazine 
about the State Game and Fish Department. 
I am looking forward to FLonmA WILDLIFE 
and as my birthday is coming soon, I am 
sure this will be my best present. 

Andrew Simmons, Jr. 
Little Venice, Fla. 


PENSACOLA FAIR 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my check for a year’s sub- 
scription to FLorma Witpuire. I picked 
up a copy of your November issue at the 
Fish & Game Department’s exhibit at the 
Pensacola fair and was so impressed I want 
to become a regular subscriber. 

L. P. Barlow 
Pensacola, Florida 








The following pamphlets are 
available without charge from Infor- 
mation and Education, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and regional of- 
fices at Lakeland, Panama City, 
Okeechobee, Ocala and Lake City: 


Reprints — Florida Wildlife Scrap- 
Areas 

Florida’s Wildlife Management 
book pages 

Lake and Stream Survey (Leon and 
Gadsden Counties) 

Way Down Upon the Suwannee 
River — Mimeograph 

World Inside the Managed Forest — 
Poster 

Conservation Committee Manual for 
Civic Groups 

Manual for Organizing Senior 
Sportsman’s Clubs — Mimeograph 

Florida Fresh Water Fish and 
Fishing 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


aa 





O ORGANIZATION is any better 
than the people in it. 

That is why the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is so 
interested in having qualified people 
cn its payroll. 

Any business—state or private— 
can easily hire engineers and plan- 
ners to put a most beautiful organi- 
zational plan on paper. But no mat- 
ter how good the plan looks on paper, 
sooner or later it will take people 
to put those plans into actual prac- 
tice. 

There is no way to get around 
the fact that human beings — em- 
ployees — are the most important in- 
gredient of any business-like oper- 
ation. Every business rises and falls 
with the calibre of it employees. Im- 
proved employees always mean im- 
proved business. 


~ That is why the Florida Game 
Commission places so much em- 
phasis on improving the overall cali- 
ber of its employees. 

It is imperative that the Commis- 
sion continuously strive toward get- 
ting better trained employees on its 
payrolls. 

This is being done in a number of 
ways. AS vacancies appear among 
the ranks of old employees, the Com- 
mission is regularly hiring better- 
trained and educated new employees. 

And the Commission has a long- 
range in-service training program in 
effect whereby the present employ- 
ees are receiving improved training 
both in school and in the field. 

Since our wildlife officers are the 
Commission’s front-men—the Com- 
mission’s contact with the general 
public—the Commission is interested 
in improving the overall caliber of 
all wildlife officers and field person- 
nel. We need employees who recog- 
nize the social and economic prob- 
lems of conservation, and are able 
to adapt themselves and apply their 
knowledge to benefit the local com- 
munities and people. _ 

In general, I believe that the Com- 
mission feels that all of its employees 
must be well-educated, adequately 
trained, highly qualified and thor- 
oughly competent. This applies not 
only to wildlife officers, but also to 
game and fish management people, 
education personnel, fiscal employ- 
ees, office workers, and supervisory 
personnel. 

I believe that the Commission 
must insist that all of its employees 
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Commissioner, Second District 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 


be well-dressed at all times so as to 
present a neat appearance to the 
general public. 

It is highly important that all of 
our employees do the job that they 
are being paid to do. I feel, most 
emphatically, that each and every 
employee must do his part, regard- 
less of his rank or status in the 
Commission. 

It is mandatory that all employees 
be loyal to each other and the Com- 
mission. Employees must uphold the 
Commission policy, regardless of 
their personal feelings in the matter. 
It is not the duty of the employee to 
decide whether or not the admini- 
strative policy is correct. It is the 
employee’s duty only to put the pol- 
icy into effect. 

Every employee should remember 
that if mistakes of policy are made, 
the responsibility for such errors 
falls only on administration, and not 
upon the individual employee. 

So far, we have talked about em- 
ployees and their responsibilities to 
their employer — The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

_The street is two-sided — the em- 
ployer also has certain responsibili- 
ties to the employee. 

It is almost impossible to obtain, 
much less keep, highly qualified 
employees on the payroll unless we 
can offer such employees adequate 
reimbursement—either in money or 
in benefits. 


In order to keep qualified person- 
nel, the Game Commission must 
gradually increase the pay scales 
whenever possible. 


We must realize, however, that 
conservation work is a traditionally 
low-pay field of enterprise for the 
individual. It is impossible for any 
conservation agency to meet the cur- 
rently high-level wage scales pres- 
ently being paid by private indus- 
tries. 


Therefore, we must. seek other 


ways in which to reimburse our em- 
ployees for their efforts. 





Beyond gradually increasing pay 
scales for Game Commission em- 
ployees whenever possible, we must 
also offer them other incentives. 

First, and probably most impor- 
tant, we must raise the prestige of 
our employees in the eyes of the 
general public. We must have com- 
petent employees, and we must gain 
the confidence of the private citizens 
in the abilities of our employees. This 
will allow our employees to take 
pride in their job. 

We must also see that our em- 
ployees have a chance to gain ad- 
vancements and promotions in their 
chosen field of work. When vacan- 
cies apepar among our supervisory 
personnel, other employees must be 
promoted to fill such vacancies. Such 
promotions should always go to the 
best qualified man on the payroll, 
rather than to a new outsider. 


This is one reason why I am, per- 
sonally, so very much interested in 
the Game Commission’s Merit Sys- 
tem of employment. Through our 
Merit System, we can choose highly 
qualified young men who are willing 
to go in and accept a commission 
job as a career, and with an interest 
in future advancements and promo- 
tions. We must see that such de- 
serving employees have a full op- 
portunity to secure such promo- 
tions. 

In order to keep trained personnel, 
we must also be prepared to offer 
them good, serviceable equipment to 
use in their work—for good work 
cannot be done without good equip- 
ment. 

As a further incentive to our em- 
ployees, we must do everything pos- 
sible to keep the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission out 
of political “hassles.”’ Good working 
conditions for conservation employ- 
ees consist of good, solid conserva- 
tion programs designed to attain de- 
sirable objectives in wildlife conser- 
vation on a long-range basis. To be 

(Continued on Page 37) 


ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1956- - - 


Horvida Wild 
JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST 








RULES GRAND PRIZE 


1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest ends at midnight December 31, 1956. For the ‘ photo judged most 
outstanding of the contest, re- 


2. Contestants must be between the ages of 8 and 18 inclusive. gardless of division, a grand 


3. The contest is open to all children regardless of where they live. How- pr ize consisting of the follow- 
ever, all photos must be taken within the State of Florida. ing will be awarded: 


4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by midnight of December 31, 1956. 


5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by 5 inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. 


SEVEN DIVISIONS 


First and second place prizes will be awarded the best photographs 
submitted for each of the following divisions: 





PHANTOM TUBULAR SPINNING ROD 
BIRDS e@ ANIMALS e FISH oe PLANTS GLADDING 8# PLATYL SPINNING LINE 


HUNTING e SCENICS e FISHING ASSORTED FISHING TACKLE 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





EVERY CONTESTANT A WINNER 
Every contestant will receive a 


Hundreds of Prizes wet fem of fing tackle 





selected for a division prize. 








PFLUEGER SKILKAST REEL 
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PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL 





PALCO MESS KITS 


eke 
axe sy 





Se ane! 


SOUTH BEND ROCK HOPPERS 





GETZEM FISH BAIT ODORS 





SQUACKY SQUIRREL CALLS 


PALCO CANTEENS 


KEIDING BAIT BUCKETS 


SUNSET FISHING LINES VAL-DO SPORTSMAN ASSORTMENT 
LUCKY SEVEN TACKLE ASSORTMENTS FISHERMAN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS CORTLAND FISHING LINE 
GLADDING SPINNING LINE ASSORTED PORTER BAITS FLOWERING FLOREO LURES 
MINTON ROD HOLDER MET-L-FLY SPOONS KINGFISH TACKLE ASSORTMENTS | 
ASSORTED PFLUEGER BAITS PFLUEGER SCAMPER SPOONS POTBELLY LURES | 
CREEK CHUB BAITS ASSORTED BOONE LURES SHELL-O-MATIC CARTRIDGE DISPENSER 
SPIN DILLY FISHING LURES FLORIDA WILDLIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS CHASE TACKLE ASSORTMENT 
BRIDGE AND HAND LINES PORTER SPIN POPS CANE POLE TACKLE | 
ASSORTED BARRACUDA BAITS ORCHARD EXTENDO FISHING ROD LUCKY 7 FISHING LEADERS 
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. . . Will tell you that it is time for that extra 


special gift for your sportsmen friends. 
Give a Christmas present that extends your 


GOOD WISHES through the entire year, a gift subscription to .. . 
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The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for 
your relatives, friends and business asso- 
ciates who like to hunt and fish in 
FLORIDA. 





A hand-signed gift card will tell each 
friend that YOU have given him a whole 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in 
the Sunshine State. 





You shop from home. Mail $2.00 for 
EACH ONE-YEAR subscription to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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By CHUCK 


HE U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 

has just completed a survey of 
the economic value of hunting and 
fishing in the United States. In Flor- 
ida, our fresh water sports fishing is 
valued at 129 million dollars an- 
nually. This figure closely follows 
the independent survey made by our 
own Florida Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission last year. At that 
time, the commission, also, estimated 
the value of Florida’s fresh water 
commercial fishing industry at 7 mil- 
lion dollars per year. 

The results of this survey are of 
immense value to the sportsmen and 
to all other people of Florida. On 
many occasions, when the interests 
of sports and commercial fishing 
have clashed, there have been only 
vague and uncertain ideas about the 
relative economic importance of the 
2 groups. Now that we have these 
figures, let’s remember them. Ac- 
cording to the careful estimates of 
Crossley, S-D. Surveys, Inc. of New 
York, who made this survey for the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Flor- 
ida’s fresh water sports fishing in- 
dustry is worth 129 million dollars 
annually to the people of this state. 
Florida’s fresh water commercial 
fishing industry is worth 7 million. 

On the national level, the survey 
found hunters and fishermen spent 
approximately 3 billion dollars an- 
nually pursuing their sport. This 
vast sum is broken down to about 
two billion dollars spent by anglers 
in both fresh and salt water and 
one billion dollars spent by hunters. 
This is big business with a capital 
B. All the money spent on all other 
American sports, such as, baseball, 
football, basketball, bowling, skiing, 
etc., is only a drop in the bucket by 
comparison. 

Hunting and fishing are, from the 
economic standpoint alone, of para- 
mount importance to our nation; but 
the millions of Americans who spend 
this money and participate in these 
sports know the real value of hunt- 
ing and fishing can’t be counted on 
the cash register. 

HOW MUCH: 

On a much needed vacation from 

a demanding job, how would you 
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price the beauty of a sunset turning 
a quiet lake from deepest blue to 
burnished gold?—how much the leap 
of a fighting fish against a backdrop 
of white water? What figure would 
you put on the sound of honking 
geese coming down wind on a chill, 
fall morning?—and what price the 
memory of a boy with a really big 
fish—and his agonizing decision to 
let it go again? 

Yes, we are grateful to the U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service for telling 
us how much we spend, but what 
is far more important to us is how 
much we get. Compared to this, the 
3 billion dollars fades into insignifi- 
cance. 


WILDFIRE: 

We Floridians have much to be 
proud about. In a relatively few 
years, we’ve emerged from a cocoon 
of ignorance concerning our natural 
resources and have embarked on a 
highway of enlightened thinking and 
planning concerning the wise use of 
these God given assets. 

Our conservation agencies, in most 
part, follow patterns of modern ap- 
proach and are founded on basic 
principles approved by our most 
modern schools of conservation. In 
water conservation, we have created 
the South & Central Florida Flood 
Control Commission, which is work- 
ing closely with the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers on a comprehensive plan to 
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conserve and control our precious 
fresh water to insure full use of it 
on a sustained yield basis. 


In our Florida Game & Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, we have a de- 
partment of state government that 
could, and does, serve as a model 
on how best to manage and regulate 
our valuable wildlife resources and 
valuable outdoor recreational po- 
tentials. Our Florida Department of 
Conservation manages our salt wa- 
ter fisheries, both commercial and 
sports. This department has been 
improved enormously in the past few 
years and appears to be headed for 
even greater improvement in the 
near future. All up and down the 
conservation front, we move rapidly 
ahead—all except on our record of 
wildfire. 

Only 3% of the nation’s forests 
are in Florida, but Florida, to her 
shame, produces 28% of the nation’s 
wildfire. Our record on wildfire is 
the poorest of any state. On this 
list, we are the very last. Year after 
year, we allow our woodlands to 
burn. We allow our green and 
beautiful state to turn into an in- 
ferno of flame that transforms these 
acres into a desolate and fire black- 
ened waste of sand, ravished by na- 
ture’s most destructive element. 


Fire destroys much more than 
meets the eye. The valuable timber 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


OU WILL FIND in this issue the 
Fifth Series of Conservation 
Projects for our Merit Point System. 
With this Fifth Series added to our 
previous projects we now have a 
total of 125. These 125 projects total 
approximately 133,000 points. If you 
were to start with number one and 
continue through our present 125 
projects, you would have more than 
enough points to receive your Jr. 
Wildlife Officer emblem and badge. 
This issue also marks our second 
anniversary for our Conservation 
Project Merit Point System. We 
started in the December 1954 issue. 
Of course, there will be other new 
projects offered from time to time. 
Right at this moment we aré pre- 
paring the sixth series. Don’t forget 
that these points are accumulative 
and will help you to get those beau- 
tiful mark insignias of Ranger, For- 
ester, Conservationist, and Jr. Wild- 


life Officer. 





If any of you have received a camp 
application for 1957, please have 
your parents send it to us now so 
that we can reserve a place for you 
at next summer’s encampment. From 
the many letters received, we believe 
that next summer will be a banner 
year and we are expecting twice the 
number we had in 1956. 





Along with this issue comes of 
course Season’s Greetings to all of 
you everywhere. May this Christmas 
bring you an abundance of joy and 
the New Year fulfil your brightest 
hopes. From all of us here the best. 





Fifth Series Projects 

F-105 S.I G.A. Establishment of a 
cooperative public hunting area. 
Draw up a pledge to be used as evi- 
dence that a farmer will permit co- 
operative public hunting on his land. 
This pledge must be approved by a 
wildlife officer, game technician, club 
advisor, and farmer. Each pledge 
must be filled out completely and 
show the number of acres owned by 
the farmer. Per Acre, First 500 
Acres: 150. Each additional acre over 
900: 50 points. Ten boys to a team. 

F-105 S.I. Field trips with soil 
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conservationist, assisting in making 
a profile survey of a wet area on a 
farm, reducing the field notes and 
plotting the profile on engineering 
paper. This must be done under the 
supervision of a soil conservationist, 
with a letter of reeommendation and 
complete written report. For each 
field trip: 3000 points. 

F-107 S.I. G.A. Arrange with a 
radio or TV station to put on a pro- 
gram concerning conservation. This 
is one of the best ways to acquaint 
the public on conservation and wild- 
life. For each program arranged un- 
der the guidance of a club advisor: 
5000 points. 

F-108 S.I. Personally see farmers, 
property owners, and sportsmen— 
ask them to let you build adequate 
brush piles or plant growing cover 
for the protection of upland game. 
Also, ask the farmers to leave stand- 
ing the first few rows of corn, wheat, 
alfalfa, and timothy, next to his 
woodland for the food and protection 
it affords. 


(A) For each shelter built on farm: 


900 points. 

(B) For each row on farm: 800 
points. 

(AB) If both are accomplished: 
1500 points. 


F-109 S.I. Secure and hatch up- 
land game bird (quail, etc.) eggs, 
care for them and release them in 
suitable areas. This project must be 
done under the supervision of a 
qualified person. Also, a letter must 
be sent to Mr. Denver Ste. Claire 
from your project supervisor stating 
what you have done; this must be 
accomplished when credit is re- 
quested. For best results use small 
scale basis. Per bird hatched, cared 
for, and released: 50 points. 


F-110 S.I. G.A. Aid the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in tagging salt wa- 
ter fish. Each trip completed is a 
great service to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


(A) For each trip made: 100 points. 
(B) For each fish tagged: 10 points. 

F-111 S.I. G.A. Make animal tracks 
to be displayed at club meetings, 
County Fairs, or State Fairs, and 
4-H Clubs. This helps to create a 


better understanding of wildlife. Not 
more than 2 of each species of ani- 
mal or bird. For each track made: 
10 points. 

F-112 G.A. Aid the Department of 
Agriculture in destroying destruc- 
tive insects such as (Med) fruit fly, 
etc. This is a Federal project and 
must be done under direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. Each 
field operation: 100 points. 

F-113 G.A. Reactivate a club or 
charter a new club. The Junior Con- 
servation League needs more mem- 
bers. Each campaign resulting in the 
reactivating or chartering of a club, 
for each member on team: 1000 
points. 

F-114 G.A. See that navigable 
waterways of city and county are 
properly marked. This will help fish- 
ermen as well as many other peo- 
ple. Your club advisor must be con- 
sulted when project is started. Each 
marker erected—per person: 10 
points. 

F-115 S.I. G.A. (a) Assist the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission in cleaning out canals, re- 
moving weeds, trash, dead fish. This 
project will improve fishing. (b) 
Also, see that canals are stocked with 
sufficient fish. This must be done 
with cooperation of the Game Com- 
mission, with a complete written 
report and map: 1500 points. 

F-116 G.A. There are over 30,000 
streams, lakes, and rivers in Florida, 
many of which are not labeled. For 
each sign erected in a conspicuous 
place along some river, lake or 
stream, distinguishing it by name: 
100 points. This must be verified by 
an authority. 

F-117 G.A. Build and erect squir- 
rel nesting boxes. Each one built and 
occupied by a squirrel: 500 points. 

F-118 S.I. Report to a wildlife offi- 
cer, or other law enforcement per- 
sonnel, any known violation of game 
or fish law. For each violation re- 
ported and action taken: 100 points. 

F-119 G.A. Furnish water tank or 
trough or other water facility in 
wildlife area during dry season. For 
each tank placed in suitable area, 
under supervision of a qualified 
counselor, with complete written re- 
port: 1000 points. 

F-120 S.I. For each oral or writ- 
ten report on Club and League ac- 
tivities submitted to the newspaper 
or radio: 200 points. 

F-121 S.I. For 1,000 word report 
on careers in conservation or pre- 
vention of diseases of wild animals, 
birds and reptiles: 1000 points. 

F-122 S.I. G.A. Prevent erosion 
on a nearby farm by planting trees, 
filling gullies, contour plowing, etc. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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TT SLOW CHURNING of the engine on the sloop 
broke the silence of the quiet waters of the Mana- 
tee River. The sun stood directly overhead, beating 
its hot rays down on the boat and the river and the 
dry, parched woods. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Jim Blanton’s 
tanned forehead as he stood on the stern and pushed 
the rudder back and forth avoiding the shallow water 
and the sand bars that drifted with the tide. He was 
thirsty and tired, but rest and water would have to 
wait until they were in the safe waters of the Gulf 
and headed toward the bay at Tampa. 

Jim’s fishing partner stood in the bow of the twenty- 
four-foot sloop, making motions with his hands to in- 
dicate to Jim where the shallow water and the sand 
bars were. Bradley Phillips was younger than Jim. 
Almost three years younger, but the two had been 
friends since childhood and when the depression had 
come they had pooled the little money they could 
scrape together and started a fishing business. It was 
hard work in that August of 1935. The trip that took 
them up the Manatee every month to fish the waters 
was long, but Jim and Bradley had the winter to look 
forward to when they could hang up their lines and 
hunt for turkey in the big woods that surrounded the 
Manatee area. It was the woods that folks called 
Gulf Hammock. 

“Another month and we’ll be able to oil up the old 
shotguns for the turkey, huh Brad,” Jim said. 

“Yea. There’s been a lot of fox in the Hammock 
this year. Think they got all the eggs, Jim?” 

“Naw. It ain’t the fox that worry me so much no- 
how.” 

Bradley pointed straight ahead and Jim saw the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. “You can come on back 
here now, Brad. I can make it all right now.” Brad- 
ley moved back to the stern of the boat and sat down. 

“What do you mean it ain’t the fox you worry 
about?”, he asked. 

“Well, it goes without saying that most everybody 
who goes in that Hammock takes more game than he 
needs. I’m telling you, Brad, there’s gonna come a 
time when there just ain’t gonna be no game left if 
they keep it up.” 

“T think the sun’s done baked your head, Jim. You 
mean to tell me there ain’t gonna be no game left in 
the Hammock. Why that place is crawling with game. 
Every year you and me see more game than we can 
shoot at.” 

“T’m telling you, Brad, I’m glad the State has gone 
and made some laws bout how much a man can shoot 
and put some laws out on this thing. They even got 
men who will be out this year to fine people who take 
more than the law allows.” 
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“Well, you just worry yourself about it. Cause 
there’s more game in there than I’ll ever need and if 
it does ever run out and there ain’t no more, then I'll 
just stick to fishing.” 

Jim nosed the sloop out into the deep water and 
headed North. A light wind had sprung up and the 
salt air on his face dried his mouth. “Well, Brad,” he 
said, “I’m gonna be out there looking this year, cause 
I don’t aim to see people kill just for the sport of 
killing and then leave the birds to the buzzards.” 

The next month was September and Jim looked for 
the rains to wet the parched earth. But the rains 
didn’t come. And October came and the woods were 
dry and dying. 

One day in the middle of October Jim and Bradley 
made the trip back up the Manatee. They beached 
the sloop at the mouth of Hanley’s Creek and with a 
flour sack filled with coffee, lard and corn meal and 
their shotguns under their arm they set out for the 
middle of Gulf Hammock. 

The woods had an odor of leaves burning and on the 
pines that had died the Spanish moss had turned black. 

“T don’t like to see it this way, Brad,” Jim said. 
“One stray spark from a camp fire and these woods 
would go up like they was tinder.” 

“You’re the one worrying’est man I ever did see.” 

Toward dusk Jim and Bradley picked a spot near 
the creek and made camp. Darkness had set its cloak 
over Gulf Hammock when Jim put out the fire and laid 
down on the ground. “Get an early start in the morn- 
ing, Brad. Fore daybreak if we can.” 

The sun was just rising when Jim heard shouts 
outside of camp. He jumped to his feet. Bradley was 
already up and peering over the underbrush in the 
direction of the voices. ‘What is it, Brad?” 

“T don’t rightly know yet. Probably hunters coming 
this way.” 

Three men came crashing through the woods shout- 
ing at each other as if they were miles apart. “You 
may have got the big one, but I got the most,” the 
lead man shouted back over his shoulder. 

Jim looked closely and discovered what they were 

(Continued on Page 37) 


OT LONG AFTER the Lake and Stream Survey team 

moved its base of operations to Marianna to con- 
tinue investigations of northwest Florida’s. waters, 
Pete Crittenden, Project Leader, and Jim Barkaloo, 
Assistant Leader, began hearing some interesting 
rumors. In addition to the largemouth bass common 
throughout the lakes and streams of Florida, there 
was a different sort of bass to be taken from a particu- 
lar section of the Chipola River, local anglers assured 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s biolo- 
gists. 

Although rightfully acclaimed for its fighting ability, 
the renowned Florida largemouth nevertheless had a 
peer lurking in the rocky shoal waters of the Chipola. 
Fishermen who knew this “shoal” bass through years 
of rod and reel contact, made the unqualified claim that 
a two-pounder could, and would, outfight a common 
largemouth twice its size. 

The more they heard of this scrappy warrior of the 
Chipola, the more interested the fisheries men became. 
Although they could not be sure, there was the ex- 
citing possibility that this fish was the “lost” Chipola 
or shoal bass. In late January 1933, Mr. O. C. Van 
Hyning collected a single specimen of a yet scientifi- 
cally undescribed bass from the Chipola River near 
Marianna. A description of this new fish was under- 
taken but before the detailed study could be completed, 
calamity fell; the specimen disappeared. 

Although ichthyologists Reeve M. Bailey and Carl 
L. Hubbs of the University of Michigan, and a succes- 





Foye ple pre arte Crittenden work over a section of the sion of people from the University of Florida made 
ipola River below Marianna in hopes of collecting additional : i. ‘ 
spociinans oF tha “aivslers”Wame eETE some serious attempts to collect additional specimens 
of the lost species, their efforts met with no success 
whatever. 
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Edward ‘’Pete’’ Crittenden (left), Lake and Stream Survey Project 
Leader, measures a three-pound “shoal” bass while Jim Barkaloo, 
Assistant Leader, records the information for the official record. 
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Although in various structural characteristics the “‘shoal’’ bass re- 
sembles both the largemouth and the smallmouth it apparently 
belongs to neither group. The exact scientific relationship of the 
fish is yet to be determined. In general appearance it is a coppery- 


During the intervening years between that January 
day in 1933 and September 1956, local anglers con- 
tinued blithely matching wits with the mystery fish 
as had the anglers of generations before them. To 
them, the fish was just a special breed, the shoal bass, 
and they appeared unaware of the scientific interest 
that had developed in the species. 

There is no especially startling technique involved 
in catching a shoal bass; just plunk a plug, spoon, or 
bait into the proper shoal water area and, if a fish 
happens to be in the mood, you have yourself a lively 
bout, punctuated by such aerial gymnastics as would 
shame the most athletic of largemouths. 

Under the guidance of Floyd Miller, avid sportsman, 
fish camp operator, and wholesale meat distributor of 
Marianna, Pete and Jim hit the Chipola south of U. S. 
Highway 90. Foregoing the battery of scientific fish 
collecting gear they normally employ in their survey 
work, the biologists dug out tackle boxes and spinning 
outfits. Launching their boat’ at Peacock Bridge about 
ten miles below Marianna, and with high hopes backed 
by the confidence and assurance of Floyd Miller, they 
began to drift the fast moving, clear waters of the 
Chipola. 

It was a red letter day for the fisheries men for by 
nightfall they had boated five ‘prime specimens of a 
species which, although similar to the northern large- 
mouth, had some strikingly. different characteristics. 

Both men were excited but they tried to control 
their enthusiasm realizing that their specimens might 
not actually represent the lost species. The collecting 
had been too easy. After all, many attempts to obtain 
specimens of the shoal bass had met with failure. 
Perhaps they had not discovered the long sought fish 
after all. | 

The next day they were back on the river with the 
object of collecting more of the fish. They took five 
more that day. That was enough to serve the purpose. 
They loaded the fish into their station wagon and 
headed for Gainesville with the precious cargo. 

At the University of Florida’s Department of Bi- 
ology, Dr. Coleman Goin and Dr. John Kilby were 
enthusiastic over the biological treasure, for they con- 
firmed the fact that the Lake and Stream Survey men, 
with the invaluable aid of expert angler Floyd Miller, 
had actually brought back into the scientific lime- 
light, the long lost shoal bass of the Chipola. 
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hued bass with notably small scales. The notch between spiny and 

soft portions of the dorsal fin is shallow; the maxillary (upper jaw 

bone) does not extend behind the level of the back margin of the 
eye. -bh- 


Dr. Reeve M. Bailey of the University of Michigan 
had long been interested in bass, and particularly in 
the mysterious Chipola Bass, therefore it was decided 
that he should have the honor of presenting this fish 
with its scientific name and recording the first com- 
plete description of the new species. Because of his 
personal interest and work on the basses of North 
America, Dr. Bailey is known among fishermen, fish 
management technicians, and scientists as the “Dean 
of Basses”’. 

Aside from the scientific significance of the redis- 
covery of the shoal bass, there has been opened to 
Florida anglers the alluring opportunity to fish for a 
species which those in the know describe as the scrap- 
piest member of a hard fighting clan. © 


At the University of Florida‘s Department of Biology, fisheries au- 
thorities Coleman Goin and John Kilby confirm the rediscovery of 
the long lost shoal bass of the Chipola. 


—Photo by Jim Floyd. 
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sr Is, indeed, proud of being 
“home” to such a great variety 
of birds, including several of those 
species mentioned in the Bible and 
which inhabited the Holy Land 
when our Savior was there. 

In studying bird life we find every 
human emotion, act and achievement 
duplicated and dramatized. So it is 
small wonder that the different 
writers of the Bible used birds to 
so fittingly illustrate difficult para- 
bles. Living close to nature and 
knowing the habits of the birds, peo- 
ple of those days could easily under- 
stand the applications. 

Due to our Savior’s love for birds 
and animals and his close associa- 
tion with them, numerous legends 
and odd beliefs have grown through 
the ages and become a part of Christ- 
mas traditions throughout the entire 
civilized world. 


First mentioned in Genesis in its 
flight from the ark, the dove was 
used in the various books of the 
Bible as emblems of love, of trust, 
gentleness and innocence. 

A quaint legend from Spain ex- 
plains how the lark, quail and dove 
acquired their outstanding charac- 
teristics. When fleeing the fury of 
Herod, Joseph, Mary and the Baby 
Jesus were accompanied by many 
song birds, whose sweet singing en- 
couraged them onward. 

At one time the sound of the 
soldiers was very near. It seemed as 
if they would overtake the weary 
travelers and kill the precious Babe. 
Thinking only of themselves, the 
quail and the dove flew away to safe- 
ty. Understanding their grave dan- 
ger, the lark called to the Holy 
Family, “Follow me,” and led them 
into dense bushes just off the road. 

Flying back to the road the lark 
Was singing gayly when the pursuers 
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came hurrying along and asked, 
“Where is the Lady and the Child? 
Did you not see them go by? Which 
way did they go?” 

“Follow me, Follow me,” com- 
manded the lark as he flew away. 
Not realizing the crafty bird was- 
taking them away from, instead of 
to the ones they were seeking, the 
soldiers followed the lark as it went 
deeper and deeper into the forest. 
After luring them far away, the 
faithful lark returned to the Holy 
Family and continued the long jour- 
ney with them. 

As a punishment, the quail has 
never flown high since then, but 
must live by its wits. These birds 
have to sleep upon the ground at 
night huddled in a circle with heads 
pointed outward in every direction 
to be on the lookout for their many 
enemies. 

Since that memorable occasion the 
dove has been unable to sing a cheer- 
ful song. It’s sweet cooing call, low 
and mournful, with a note of surpris- 
ing sadiness, has been an eternal la- 
ment because it still remembers with 
regret when it forsook the Holy One. 

Rewarded for its bravery the sky- 
lark became the herald of the sun 
each morning. Soaring heavenward, 
the plaintive, flute-like whistle of the 
lark is known and loved throughout 
the world. 

Because of a historical artistic as- 
sociation with the Christ Child the 
beautiful goldfinch has long taken 
on special significance during the 
Christmas season. It is alleged that 
the sweet tender notes of “Dear, 
Dear, Dearie” were sung by the gold- 
finch for the Holy Infant. In almost 
500 paintings executed during the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, this 
bird appears as a symbol. In many 
of these works the Madonna and 


Child are the central figures. 

Another legend tells us that night- 
hawks were in the vicinity of the 
shepherds as they watched their 
flocks that first Christmas. This be- 
lief is founded on the theory that 
these birds, which are also known 
as goat-suckers, have a fondness for 
goat’s milk. 

One of the most popular and best 
beloved of all birds, the robin is the 
subject of many legends. In some of 
the old countries the robin and wren 
are considered sacred. We find an 
ancient rhyme which says: “The 
robins and wrens are God’s two holy 
men.” These lovable birds are cred- 
ited with being present when Christ 
was born. 

An Old-World legend tells how the 
robin performed a loving deed for 
the Holy Family. In their hurried 
flight there was little time for eating 
and when Mary saw cherries on a 
tree she asked Joseph to pluck some 
of the fruit for her. Hearing the re- 
quest the tree graciously bowed 
down so that Mary could reach all 
of the choice fruit she desired. After 
the Family had gone the tree called 
the robin to its boughs. Soon after- 
ward laden with fruit, the bird flew 
ahead of the Holy Family, dropping 
cherries at intervals. Miraculously, 
trees sprang up, heavy with fruit, 
thus supplying nourishment to the 
weary travelers all along their route. 

For this kind act the robin was re- 
warded one of the most complete 
musical repertories of the bird 
world. It is alleged that the robin 
can sing 30 minutes without once 
repeating a musical phrase, and in 
addition, this bird also sings while 
it sleeps! 

The catbird, almost a whole or- 
chestra in itself, with its song re- 
sembling the music of cello, piccolo 
and clarinet, and possessing the 
amazing ability of mimicking the cry 
of the domesticated cat, is also cred- 
ited with saving the lives of the 
Holy Family. 

At that time cats were valued very 
highly because they killed the dread- 
ful rats, which if not kept in check, 
would have completely destroyed 
the grain crops and many people 
would have starved to death. So as 
Herod’s_ soldiers were hastening 
along they heard what they thought 
was the cry of a young cat. Immedi- 
ately the greedy men started looking 
for the cat, thinking of a possible 
money-reward. With its “will-o-the- 
wisp” voice the sly bird enticed the 
soldiers further and further away, 
thus giving the travelers a chance to 
escape. Afterwards, the catbird flew 
away, leaving the gullible soldiers 
looking for a lost cat. 
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There is an old belief that if a whip-poor-will’s call 
is heard between Christmas and New Year that rain- 
fall will be abundant and good crops are assured. 

Long ago in Ireland the wren was hunted and slain 
on Christmas morning. A branch of holly and bright 
ribbons were attached to its body, which was carried 
from house to house by ‘“Wren-boys,” who sang and 
received doles from each household. 

The explanation for this strange act goes back to 
the Danish-Irish War. After a long march the Danes 
were resting and many were asleep. Creeping up quiet- 
ly the Irish were almost upon their foe. Suddenly, a 
wren seeing a few bread crumbs, which the Danish 
drummer had let fall on his drum, swooped down and 
started pecking vigorously at the crumbs. The noise 
awakened the drummer, who in turn aroused the en- 
tire camp. As a result the Irish, driven off in defeat, 
blaming the loss of victory on the hungry wren, then 
and there declared war on it and its kind henceforward. 

Ashamed of the once-honored tradition of wren- 
killing, modern Irish say that the guilty bird was likely 
either a starling or a sparrow. Wrens are now wel- 
comed and given protection throughout Ireland. 

An old Christmas carol states that the stork was in 
the Bethlehem stable, and because it was present at 
the birth of the Christ-Child, it won an eternal blessing. 
In Palestine the stork is the “bird of good luck.” Farm- 
ers believe it brings the springtime, and their name 
for it is “Abu Saad,” meaning “the father of goodness.” 
This name was bestowed because the stork eats in- 
jurious insects which would otherwise destroy crops. 

In this country we have the odd-looking wood ibises, 
America’s only storks. These amazing aerial acrobats 
are also known as flint-heads, iron-heads and preachers 
because of unique shape of head. 

In the Nile valley the ancient Egyptians offered 
prayers to the ibis, a holy bird. Thoth, an Egyptian 
god, was pictured with the head of an ibis. 

Legend relates that the first bluebirds, of a grayish 
color, were in attendance at the birth of our Savior. 
Because of their kind disposition and sweetly asserting 
“Cheerily-cheerily-cheerily” with notes descending in 
succession of trills, the angels told the little birds that 
they should have one wish granted. Their wish was 
“to be colored like the sky.”’ Not only was their wish 
fulfilled, but since then they embody particularly the 
spirit of the azure sky, and a symbol of happiness. 

An old legend tells of a fierce storm that was raging 
one Christmas Eve in the Harz Mountains. Snow and 
sleet piled so thickly that many large trees crashed to 
the earth. Withstanding the storm, during a lull the 
mighty fir trees heard the pitiful cries of wind-buffeted 
canaries which had been sleeping in trees that were 
uprooted by the gale. The fir called to the birds to 
come to its branches where shelter awaited them. 

The near-dead birds, using their remaining bit of 
strength to reach the friendly fir, chorused “We will 
make our homes with you, and we will forever sing 
our praises to you as the sacred home of birds all over 
the world.” Since then canaries, the world over, sing 
their sweetest on Christmas Eve in remembrance of 
that night long, long ago. 

The domesticated cock has long appeared in Christ- 
mas lore. Early in December the cocks begin “crowing 
for Christmas,” exerting special vigor so evil spirits 
will be frightened away. Then one night just before 
Christmas, they will crow all night long. 

Among the Celtic races who peopled England and 
France in early ages, as well as in Wales and Ireland 
at a later period, cocks were killed at Christmas and 
Easter as a reminder to people of Peter’s denial of 
his Lord, and of the necessity for repentance. 
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The rooster, together with the raven and the rook 
are in another ancient fable. According to this, the cock 
at the exact moment of Christ’s birth, crowed “Christus 
natus est.” (Christ is born.) The raven croaked 
“Quando?” (When?) The rook replied, ‘“Hachnocte.” 
(This nite.) 

Birds are honored in a most unique way in the 
Tyrols. After singing midnight carols, it is customary 
for the singers to whistle like birds, thus showing the 
feathered singers that they too are remembered at 
Christmas. 

In this country the goose is a favorite bird at Christ- 
mas. At all times it was a favorite with the ancient 
Romans, and was a crime, punishable by death, for 
any one to even molest a sacred goose. Rome was saved 
by the cackling of sacred geese, and for many years 
the event was commemorated by carrying a golden 
goose in procession to the capitol each year. 

In all Scandinavian countries it is customary to give 
the wild birds a Christmas tree, consisting of a sheaf 
of wheat surmounted by a wee evergreen tree, fastened 
atop a pole. No one would think of sitting down to 
Christmas dinner without first providing food for the 
little birds that live in the snow. 

From ancient times sailors have watched with great 
interest the actions of certain little birds as they cruise 
over waves, down in troughs, then upon crests, half- 
jumping from one wave to another, walking and run- 
ning or standing still. Due to their seeming ability to 
stand and walk on the water’s surface, they were 
named Petrels—Little Peters—for Biblical Peter, who 
walked on the water. 

Living in the Everglades the graceful kites are among 
birds mentioned in the Bible, as are the cormorant, 
hawk, osprey, owl, eagle and raven. Traits of these 
birds, as well as those of the swallow, the sparrow, 
and the ostrich were frequently used to illustrate par- 
ables and stories. 

Sea-faring men contend that an albatross following 
a ship brings good luck, especially if seen on Christmas 
Day or Easter, and to kill one of these birds brings evil. 

The many colorful legends and beliefs, while not 
entirely based on truth, nevertheless they have this 
truth—it is highly pleasing to many people to associate 
the beauty and sweetness of the Nativity with the 
sweetness and beauty of bird life. @ 
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Parading by in all their honking majesty. Note the reflection of the rising sun from the underside of the hunter’s gun barrel. 


SKY FULL OF HONKERS 


OCATED IN WAKULLA County, about 26 miles south of Tallahassee, the 

St. Marks Wildlife Management Area constitutes not only the smallest 

of the 30 management areas under the jurisdiction of the Game and Fresh 

By GEORGE X. SAND Water Fish Commission, it is also the only such area devoted entirely to 


waterfowl. 
The public hunting site involved, less than 3,000 acres of salt marsh that 


is broken here and there with isolated pine islands, is 
a part of the 67,000-acre St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge which fronts on the Gulf of Mexico and which 
is under the control of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 








“Good boy!”’ says Dick Macomber as his Labrador retriever ‘’Sam- 
the bo”’ splashes across the mudflats with a honker that dropped a 


Shooting a downed cripple dropped from a flock that passed , : 
quarter of a mile from the blind. 


blind just as the sun poked up over the horizon. 
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Bill Hansen (left) and Pete Crittenden take time out to dress up 
camouflage on blind. 


Hunters are admitted to St. Marks upon payment 
of a special $3.00 per day shooting permit, and no 
hunter is allowed more than two days of such shoot- 
ing during any one season. In addition, no more than 
50 such permits are issued per shooting day, and these 
in turn are dispensed on a “first come, first served” 
basis. 

The day that the writer and his companions shown 
in the accompanying pictures went goose hunting at 
St. Marks happened to be one of the coldest in Florida’s 
history — in the low 20’s! For a “Southerner” from the 
south end of the state, this bone-numbing temperature 
proved much too low for comfort, particularly, since 
my hunting companions revealed themselves to be firm 
believers in “getting an early start” and we were wait- 
ing in line before the checking-in station of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission at 4 a.m.! 

The geese were present in great numbers and could 





Members of the party produce ample evidence that they know 
how to shoot. Shown here, left to right: Dick Macomber, Morrie 
Naggiar, Bill Hansen, and Pete Crittenden. 
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The sort of perfect shooting conditions which desk-confined goose 
hunters dream of. 


be heard “talking” long before the first gray smear of 
light brightened the eastern horizon. The great gab- 
bling chorus rose regularly in volume, only to fall 
away again on the bitter breath of the wind. It proved 
so exciting to the writer, who hadn’t heard Canadas 
talking in unison in such numbers since his boyhood, 
that when the honkers did begin to fly he promptly 
shot several dozen pictures of the magnificent spectacle 
... only to discover later that it had still been far too 
early in the morning to properly expose the film! Film 
and shot, however, did bag the limit that day. ® 





Game Management Technician Bob Hyde records weight, sex, and 
age classification on birds killed as the party checks out of the 
public hunting area. 
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HE NortH AMERICAN continent, at the time of its 
discovery and early settlement, had a waterfowl 
population which was one of its many wonders. So 





far as the evidence shows, no equal area of the earth’s 
surface ever supported such vast numbers of so many 
different ducks and geese, and this situation persisted 
to a time within the memory of living men. Long 
after the close of the colonial period on the Atlantic 
| coast, hunting was free and harvest unlimited. When 
the advancing tide of settlement reached into the 
north-central prairie states and provinces, in the final 
years of the nineteenth century, radical changes began. 
From that time on, deterioration of North American 
waterfowl habitat has been constantly increasing. Lit- 
erally millions of acres of former nesting ground have 
been drained and put to the plow. South of the breed- 
ing range, agriculture and industrialization have stead- 
ily reduced the available resting and wintering 
grounds. 

The progressive decline in waterfowl numbers which 
followed these changes in the use of land led eventu- 

ally to remedial steps; spring shooting and market 
hunting were abolished in the second decade of the 
new century, and ten years later the Federal govern- 
ment undertook the detailed regulation of migratory 
waterfowl for the purpose of adjusting annual harvest 
in direct proportion to annual production. The tools 

| of this regulation have been a Federal tax in the form 

| of a duck stamp, restrictions on shooting seasons and 
hours, limit on daily bags, and the prohibition of bait- 
ing and live decoys. In keeping with the stated pur- 
pose, most of these restrictions have been used with 
some flexibility. To cite bag limits as an example, 
many readers will remember seeing the legal take 
reduced to twenty birds, then twelve, through ten and 
seven, and finally to four birds a day. In recent years 
most waterfowl populations have made an encouraging 
recovery from the low point of the early 1930’s, when 
disastrous drouths added their toll to the more basic 
factor of changing land use. 

Today, continental waterfowl populations have re- 
gained a measure of balance with the habitat which 

7 now remains for their use, and a relaxation of the 

j formerly stringent hunting regulations has been pos- 
sible. Yet drainage continues, industrialization fur- 
ther reduces habitat, and the ranks of waterfowl gun- 
ners continue to swell, emphasizing the need for the 
soundest of management practice to perpetuate gun- 
ning at its present level. 

The very future of duck hunting depends upon a 
more effective partnership between regulatory agencies 
and the many hundreds of thousands of gunners whom 
they serve. The agencies, Federal and State, are 
charged by treaty and law with the wise husbandry 
of the waterfowl resource, but alone they can hardly 
hope to make much progress. They need the help of 
all sportsmen, and particularly they need the under- 
standing help of waterfowlers who know their birds 
and who keep abreast of current plans for manage- 
ment. 

Identification of birds in the field, and particularly 
on the wing, as ducks and geese are usually seen over 
decoys, is easier than appears at first try. The trick 
is to note, in addition to shape and approximate size, 
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the general arrangement of light and dark areas in 
the plumage, for nearly every species has its own dis- 
tinctive pattern. With practice, the eye can be trained 
to pick out this pattern at a glance, and within a short 
time recognition becomes automatic. The illustrations 
which follow make use of this principle of “pattern 
recognition” in the two or more flying birds of each 
species. 

The following publications contain information for 
the hunter interested in additional facts of natural 
history, distribution and more descriptive data: 

Kortwright, “Ducks, Geese and Swans of North 
America” 

Peterson, “A Field Guide to the Birds” 

Pough, “Audubon Water Bird Guide” 

Some knowledge of waterfowl! distribution, annual 
abundance, or the approximate source and destination 
of the ducks and geese he hunts, will often help the 
waterfowler understand why certain restrictive regu- 
lations are enacted at one time, and later modified 
to some degree. For both administrative and biologi- 
cal purposes of waterfowl management, United States 
is divided into four flyways—the Pacific, the Central, 
the Mississippi, and the Atlantic. Each flyway has its 
own population of waterfowl, subject to different con- 
ditions and pressures than are the populations of 
other flyways, and therefore is administered as a 
separate unit. In general this is a sound premise, 
but it must not be construed too rigidly. Since the 
flyway principle is in part an administrative device, 
it is important principally in fall and winter when 
most North American waterfowl are within the United 
States. At these seasons there is considerable overlap 
in the boundaries of the flyways, and as the wintering 
populations begin to move northward in the spring, 
many of them disperse throughout the breeding 
grounds of Canada which are not a direct extension 
of the flyway where they wintered. This is especially 
true of the Atlantic Flyway. 

Methods have been developed experimentally over 
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the years to the point where their systematic applica- 
tion will supply the information which is necessary to 
intelligent management. Production surveys indicate 
the distribution of nesting populations and their suc- 
cess from year to year in hatching and raising their 
broods of young. The banding of waterfowl, carefully 
aged, sexed, and released, gives specific information 
on the travels of individual birds, on mortality, and 
on some phases of hunting pressure. Periodic air- 
counts in late summer and fall serve to measure, in 
a rough way, the proportional distribution of different 
species during southward migration, and their rate of 
movement. Hunter-bag checks, carried out in the field 
during the shooting season, complement fall counts 
with regard to species distribution at given points, 
and banding operations with regard to age and sex, 
mortality, and hunting pressure. A post-season samp- 
ling of hunter success, by mail, supplies data on ad- 
ditional aspects of hunting pressure, and an index 
of total kill. Finally, the annual winter count indicates 
the distribution and related size of populations remain- 
ing after the shooting season is over. In combination, 
these methods are steadily increasing our knowledge of 
North American waterfowl and in particular are pro- 
viding the sort of a running inventory which is the 
first requirement for intelligent management of this 
resource. 

The Atlantic Waterfowl Council is the clearing 
house for coordinate planning in the Atlantic Flyway. 
It is a delegate organization, including in its member- 
ship administrative and technical representatives from 
the fish and game departments of all states in the Fly- 
way, from the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Federal 
Government, and from all other agencies, public and 
private, which are concerned with waterfowl research 
or management in the Flyway. The Atlantic Water- 
fowl Council provides for an effective interchange of 
information between its member agencies, assists in 
the coordination and integration of management pro- 
grams, and encourages the states in the Flyway to 
increase their contributions to management. These 
purposes have been furthered by regular meetings for 
the open discussion of Flyway problems. 


In early 1953, the Council and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, acting jointly, adopted an Atlantic Flyway 
Program which outlined desirable objectives and sug- 
gested methods and priorities for their accomplish- 
ment. In succeeding years state game departments 
patterned their activities around the Flyway program. 

Extending the cooperative idea, the Council has 
joined with corresponding organizations from the 
other flyways to form the National Waterfowl Council, 
which annually participates in the official discussion 
of flyway management problems and regulations. 
From their inception, the flyway councils have been 
successful in promoting understanding and teamwork 
among their member agencies until now they stand 
as the symbol of a common determination to work 
together harmoniously for the perpetuation of the 
resource. 


As an individual reader of this article, you have a 
part to play in the essential partnership between 
agencies and waterfowlers. It may be small and may 
take various forms, depending on the circumstances 
of your shooting, but certainly it is there to find. 
Perhaps, having sent in one or two waterfowl bands 
in the past and experienced the initial novelty of 
hearing where your birds came from, you now drop 
bands in the water behind your blind, or store them 
on the shelf over the kitchen sink. The next time 
you have this choice between reporting or losing a 
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band, remember that the average cost of placing it 
on the leg of the duck where you found it was at least 
two duck stamps, and that its prompt recovery, with 
full data, might be the clue to some missing fact which 
may improve your future gunning. 


Hunter bag checks indicate crippling losses in the 
Atlantic Flyway run to an average of about one-quar- 
ter of the total kill. In certain marshes, early in the 
season, it can exceed three quarters. Shooting at birds 
on the fringe of effective killing range is a crippling 
practice and, moreover, as you probably know from 
observation, is contagious. The usual effect of one 
“sky shooter” in a marsh is to force other gunners all 
around him to attempt the impossible shots which 
increase crippling losses and presently ruin the shoot- 
ing for everybody. Controlling such practices lies 
solely in the hands of individual gunners. With large 
gauge guns of modified bore, medium shot killing pat- 
terns should be consistently made up to forty yards, 
and well within the capabilities of the average gunner 
to hold and compute necessary lead. Pattern your 
gun at various distances with different shot sizes until 
you realize that only an expert can hold to kill a 
flying duck consistently at fifty yards. Drive stakes 
in front of your blind at distances of thirty and forty 
yards to indicate safe killing range. Hold your fire 
until the feet of an incoming duck can be seen distinct- 
ly, for only then will the bird be in range. Good 
sportsmanship in the duck blind and the marshes is 
equally important as remaining friendly with your 
home neighbors. Train a good retrieving dog, and 
add to your day’s pleasure by watching him at work 
on down birds. 


Above all, remember that the future of waterfowling 
is partly in your hands—that your good sportsmanship 
and cooperation are as necessary to the work of the 
Atlantic Waterfowl Council and its member agencies 
as their activities are to you. @ 





A limit of mourning doves lured in by a set of plywood “‘shadows.” 
It cost the author ten dollars to learn about shooting doves over 
decoys. -bh- 


CTUALLY it would have been better if I had kept 

my mouth shut but at the time the whole idea 
sounded more than just a mite ridiculous. “You can 
shoot ducks, and geese, and coots, and scoters over 
decoys, and maybe even your phony snipe will turn 
the trick as you claim, but brother, if you think you 
can lure in a flock of doves... .” 

My erstwhile gunning partner didn’t even trouble to 
look up from the plywood silhouette he was cutting 
out on the bandsaw in his home workshop. ‘We’ve 
been busting around the hunting country together for 
quite a spell now and I'll have to admit you’ve come 
up with an idea or two but, buster boy, this time it 
looks like you have flipped your lid,” I continued. 


That did it. Dee—Ivan DeMott that is—neighbor 
and hunting partner, reached into a hip pocket for his 
wallet, extracted a ten spot and plunked it down on 
the work bench. “You have ten bucks where your 
big mouth is, of course,” he stated calmly. What was 
there to say? “Of course,” I answered as nonchalantly 
as possible, although admittedly his self assured atti- 
tude was somewhat unnerving. 


“You used these things before?,” I asked, indicating 
the pile of plywood dove cutouts stacked on the bench. 
“Nope,” he admitted, “But that ten says they will do 
the job. Come on, put up your money or pull in your 
horns.” Dee took both bills and stuffed them in a bak- 
ing powder can that had been the recipient of many 
another hunting and fishing bet “pot.” He replaced the 
can behind a lineup of battered and retired duck blocks 
stored on a high shelf along one wall of the shop. Dee 
went back to work with the band saw after handing 
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THE TEN DOLLAR DOVES 


Some of the decoys sported spring-type clothes pins so they could 

be fastened on a bush, tree limb, or fence wire in a conspicuous 

location to serve as “flaggers’’ for the main set of ground decoys. 
wh 





By DON MANNING 





The decoys are much larger than normal size, a fact which seems 
to add to their drawing power. A strip of wood bradded to the 
decoy makes a good “‘leg’’ for stake out decoys. -bh- 
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Streaking in over the set, a jet propelled mourner makes a tough 
target for the best of wing shots. -mn- 


me a packet of sandpaper and instructions to do a good 
smooth-up job on the dove “shadows.” 

When the sawing and sanding jobs were completed, 
we took on the task of attaching legs to the decoys. 
A six-inch strip of half-inch white pine bradded to the 
cutouts would serve for ground decoys, we decided. 
Dee had an idea for rigging some tree decoys and, after 
a raid on the laundry room, returned with a handful 
of spring type clothes pins. These we took apart, 
bradded one of the wooden pieces to the bottom of each 
of several of the plywood doves and reassembled the 
pins. We gave the birds a ground coat of light gray 
paint and put them aside to dry. Another evening 
session of paint dabbing and the phonies were ready 
for the big trial, with ten dollars riding on either suc- 
cess or failure of the silhouettes. 

A little before eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
opening day of the dove season, with guns, shells, 
decoys, and camouflage suits loaded in the car, we 
pulled out of Dee’s driveway. Ten or twelve miles 
south of town was a stretch of abandoned farm land. 
Here weedy fields were interspersed with patches of 
scrub oaks and pine timber. It was good dove country, 
one section in particular, “the sand blow”, seemed to 
be especially attractive to the mourners. Maybe, as 
local opinion held it, this sparsely vegetated strip of 
sand held some sort of mineral attractive to the birds. 
But whatever it was, if there were any doves in the 
country at all, it was almost a sure thing that we 
would find them around the blow. 

There was still a period of about ten minutes to 
wait before legal shooting time as we planted the last 
of the decoy spread in the sandy ground. Even while 
we were standing around in plain sight waiting for 
the hands of our watches to give the go ahead signal, 
a flock of ten or twelve doves came barrelling in over 
the field, swung in toward the set as if to look things 
over, then, spotting the pair of us, veered off and 
landed in the bare branches of a pine snag a few 
hundred yards away. I had the uncomfortable feel- 
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Retrieving a dove that dropped among the decoys. Camouflage 
suit helps make the gunner less conspicuous even in the skimpy 
cover at the edge of the sand blow. -bh- 


ing that my ten bucks was flying with them. 
Promptly at the stroke of noon, a flurry of gunfire 
broke out in widely scattered locations surrounding 
the blow. At least we knew the doves would be on 
the move; a perfect opportunity to test out the drawing 
power of the plywood shadows. The first bit of action 


was not long in coming. A trio of sharp-tailed avian 
(Continued on Page 41) 


A banded bird was among those bagged on the first shoot over 
the decoys. The dove had been banded at the Alligator Point 
(Franklin County) trapping site where the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission operates a banding station each fall during the 
height of the southward migration of mourning doves, -bh- 





Lp Doc propped his feet on the 

window sill and sucked on his 
pipe. The new socks that Jane had 
knitted for Christmas contributed 
considerably to his comfort. He 
wiggled his toes and then settled 
back to watch the neighborhood chil- 
dren play in the street outside. New 
toys were being paraded; the tow- 
headed boy next door had already 
broken his new bow and arrows, 
and was now hard at work on his 
sister’s wagon. Doc was contented to 
stay indoors beside the fire. 

His wife came in bearing a tray 
of cookies and coffee. It wasn’t 
normal to have Doc home on a Fri- 
day, and Jane thought that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was in 
order. They had just settled down 
to a mid-morning snack when the 
telephone rang. 

“Could you come over right away? 
A gang of boys with BB guns are 
shooting at the birds on my feeding 
station. I want you to arrest them 
immediately!” The insistent tone in 
the woman’s voice brought a look of 
resignation to the old warden’s face 
as he took down the address of the 
caller. 


Doc answered his wife’s unspoken 
question as he pulled on his shoes. 
“This always happens at Christmas, 
Jane. The kids get new BB guns 
and can’t find anything to shoot at 
but someone’s songbirds. I’ll go over 
and give them a lecture and be right 
back.” He gulped down the coffee, 
slipped on his jacket, and took a 
handful of cookies as he headed out 
the door. 

The section was not the best in the 
community, and not the worst. Most 
of the people took pride in their 
yards, and Doc could understand 
how the woman could be concerned 
over the shooting of birds that she 
had been feeding since cold weather 
began. She came to the door when 
Doc drove up in front of her house, 
and angrily showed him dead bodies 
of a cardinal and a junco. 

“Those devils ought to be made to 
pay for this—and their parents too! 
This redbird was a special favorite 
of mine.” She was almost in tears 
from her anger. “The whole bunch 
is somewhere down the street now; 
you just ride around and you'll see 
them.” 


Doc thanked her for calling him, 
and cruised down the block. He did- 
n’t go far before seeing three young- 
sters, armed with BB guns, prowling 
around in a vacant lot. He pulled 
over to the curb and got out. 

“Not a very big gang,” Doc 
thought, “and not very big boys, 
either.” He saw them look up when 
he got out, and one of the boys 
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The Christmas Rifle 


By JIM LEE 


started to run. Another of the boys 
said something to him, though, and 
he stopped and waited with the oth- 
ers while Doc strolled over to them. 

“Took’s like Santa Claus has been 
to see you, boys. Are you the fel- 
lows who have been shooting at Mrs. 
Bladwin’s birds this morning?” 

“Y-yes, sir. We haven’t done any- 
thing w-wrong, have we, mister?” 
the oldest of the three stammered. 
“We’ve just been getting a little 
target practice.” 

“Son, you sure picked the wrong 
targets to practice on. You ought to 
know better than to go around shoot- 
ing at songbirds. Haven’t you ever 
heard that it’s against the law to 
shoot songbirds?” 

“Y-yes, sir, but we didn’t think 
that anybody really cared.” 

“Mrs. Bladwin cared. And I cared. 
And a lot of other people care, son. 
Those birds are for everybody to 
enjoy, and not for someone to shoot 
at just because he got a new gun for 
Christmas. Say, didn’t your parents 
tell you anything about how to use 
those BB’s?” 

“Mom told me never to shoot at 
anybody. She said I might put an 
eye out, or something like that. And 
she said not to shoot at windows.” 

“And my Dad told me not to take 
the gun inside the city limits, be- 
cause it’s against the law to shoot 
inside the city. But we are outside 
the city limits here,” chimed in one 
of the younger boys. 


The youngest of the three was 
quiet. All he could do was stare 
at the shiny badge on Doc’s chest. 
The gun he held beside him came 
almost to his chin. He had red hair, 
and freckles, and there was no doubt 
that he was the younger brother of 
the boy who had spoken first. 

“Well, what they told you was 
true, but they didn’t go far enough. 
You’ve broken both State and Fed- 
eral laws by shooting those birds, so 
I’m going to have to talk to your 
parents. This is right serious busi- 
ness, boys.” He turned to the oldest. 


“Is your mother home?” 
“Yes, sir. But d-do we h-have to 


g-go see her?” Doc nodded as he 
led the way across the vacant lot 





and two houses up the block. The 
younger boys followed behind the 
old warden, both of them clutching 
their guns tightly. - 


Doc introduced himself to the 
boys’ mother, and they sat down in 
the living room of the little house. 
She seemed to be quite concerned 
over his visit, and Doc was glad be- 
cause this would make his job easier. 


“BB guns are all right in their 
place,” Doc said, “but their place 
is not in a crowded block in the 
hands of children who have no no- 
tion of gun safety. They can be as 
dangerous as a .22 rifle. In fact, I 
sometimes wish that parents would 
give their children real rifles, be- 
cause then they would be sure to 
take the proper precautions. But no 
matter where the boys shoot their 
guns, birds are not a proper target. 
In fact, shooting protected songbirds 
is a Federal violation, ma’m, punish- 
able by a five hundred dollar fine. 
And that applies just as much out 
here as it does inside the city limits. 
As you can see, it is a pretty serious 
affair.” 


“Gosh, I didn’t know anything 
about that. I didn’t want them to 
have the guns in the first place, but 
they pestered and pestered me until 
I finally let them have them.” She 
turned to the boys. “You can give 
me those guns right now, boys. This 
is the last you’ll ever see of them.” 

Doc saw the expression on the 
boys’ faces, and remembered the 
time he had shot a neighbor’s prize 
rooster with a sling-shot. His mother 
had confiscated the sling-shot for 
only two weeks, but at the time it 
had seemed like years. “I don’t 
know that this is the best thing to 
do, ma’m. I don’t think these boys 
are going to be shooting at songbirds 
again anyway, and every youngster 
ought to have a chance to learn how 
to shoot. Shoot safely.” From his 
seat on the sofa Doc was looking 
out the window. He could see that 
at the far end of the back yard there 
was a steep dirt bank, and Doc had 
an idea. “Where did you buy the 
guns, ma’m?”’ 


She named the sporting goods 
store. Doc knew the owner well. 
“I’m going by and see him when I 
get back to town. I’m also going to 
go by and see the juvenile court 
judge. I think if I explain the situ- 
ation, we won’t have to prosecute. 
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The judge doesn’t like to see youngsters get records 
any more than I do, but I will have to talk it over 
with him. My job is to tell the court what has hap- 
pened; I always let the judge decide what’s right in 
the case.” 


The old warden visited the juvenile court first. He 
explained his idea to the judge, and had no trouble 
convincing him that it was worth trying. 


His next visit was to the sporting goods store near- 
by. The proprietor had been one of Doc’s license 
agents for years, and Doc knew he could count on 
cooperation. “George, some boys got in trouble this 
morning, and I want you to help them out. It’s partly 
your fault anyway.” Doc leaned back against the 
counter. 


“You sold their parents BB guns for the boys’ 
Christmas presents. Now they’ve gone out and killed 
some song birds. I remember you used to give a free 
lecture with every BB gun you sold, and some free 
targets so the kid would have something to shoot at. 
Kind of gotten out of the habit, haven’t you?” 


“Yes, Doc, I have. Since the town became a bird 
sanctuary a few years ago it just hasn’t seemed nec- 
essary to tell the parents about the laws against 
shooting birds. I thought they knew.” 


“Well, George, these boys didn’t. They live out- 
side the city, but protected birds are protected any- 
where. How about fixing them up with some targets? 
I talked to the juvenile court judge and he said if 
they stick to target shooting we won't have to take 
their guns.” 


“T’ve run out of those targets, Doc, but I have some 
regular rifle targets Ill give them. I sort of feel re- 
sponsible for not talking to their parents and that’s 
the least I can do.” 


Doc stopped by home and had lunch, and then re- 
turned to the boys’ home. With him were a dozen tar- 
gets and a piece of soft insulation board he had found 
in the woodshed. With the boys helping him he propped 
the board against the dirt bank in their back yard, 
and then tacked a target on the board. They paced 
back fifty feet and marked a line. Doc stood and 
watched them for a few minutes while they took 
turns shooting at the target, and then knocked on the 
back door of the house. 


“T talked to the judge this morning, ma’m, and he 
agreed to forget the whole thing as long as they don’t 
get in any more trouble. The fellow who sold you 
the guns sent the targets out, and asked me to tell 
you that he’s sorry he neglected to tell you about 
shooting songbirds. And Ill forget about it too, as 
long as they don’t shoot at live targets. Bird hunting 
is a fine sport, if it’s done with the right gun and for 
the right birds. Your oldest boy is just about big 


enough for that, too, if he had a shotgun and his father _ 


went with him.” 


Doc saw the oldest boy again two weeks later. He 
was out hunting with his father, and glowed with 
pride when he showed the old warden a new shotgun. 
A 410-gauge, it was just the right size for the young- 
ster, and the two quail the boy was carrying showed 
that he knew how to use it. “Yes sir, mister,” the boy 
said without stammering, “that target practice sure 
did pay off.” The grin on the proud father’s face showed 
that he was in complete agreement. @ 
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WEAPONS IN THE WILDWCODS 


By ERIC WAHLEEN 


That hallowed air of good intentions may dissolve into a ring of 
rifle smoke at any moment now. 


The deer hunters know all about the first commandment of gun 

safety—*’Carry only empty guns, taken down or with the action 

open, into your automobile, or camp.’ And of course that’s exactly 

what they have done. With rifles being readied for action a rustling 

in the nearby bushes can mean only one thing—’’There’s deer 
around here! Let’s go!’ - - - 





HESE TWO PEOPLE are deer hunters. Like many 

thousands of others they have ventured into the 
wilderness with the desire to get a deer between the 
sights of those rifles. They aim to bring one down, 
provided unforeseen events don’t spoil their efforts. 
The ten commandments of gun safety? Of course they 
know all about them. Their very air of determination 
implies that they intend to live up to the rules of 
safety every moment they are in the woods. But 
then, the excitement of the chase and all—perhaps 
they will forget a commandment or two. We shall 
see ----- 


B 


(Above) Loaded for action, the deer hunters know there’s only one 
way to sneak up on their quarry. Get down wind of the critter and 
blast away. 


In their scramble to get near the deer they don’t overlook the 

possibility that the rustling in the brush may have been another 

hunter—nor do they forget the cardinal rule of gun safety— "Treat 

every gun with the respect due a loaded weapon.” Isn’‘t it lucky 

they didn’t shoot just to see what would happen. It might have 
made the other hunter mad. 











Hunters can’t be forever stalking their quarry. Sometimes they 

will have to pause and take a look around, just to see what there 

is to see. A good time to remember—*Never point a gun at any- 
thing you do not want to shoot.” 


eS 


Strange—isn’t it?—-how much a red hat can look like a pair of 
antlers? “Be sure of the identity of your target before you pull the 
trigger.” 


(Below) Speaking of cooperation between you and your rifle— 

you like your rifle and your rifle likes you. Let’s not argue over 

who is the boss when you stumble over an obstacle. ‘‘Always carry 

your gun so that you can control the direction of the muzzle, even 
if you stumble.” 








. 

Chances are the deer will pause at a stream for a drink—you might 

as well do the same, but remember—*Never shoot at the surface 

of the water or at a flat, hard surface.’” The bullet may ricochet 
and hurt someone. 


“Leaving your gun unattended unless you unload it first’’ may be 

disastrous. Suppose somebody wandered by and found it. They 

would be tempted to fire a round or two just to see if it worked— 

and perhaps dispute your claim of ownership, saying that he had 
found it. 


Below: The end result of following the ten commandments of gun 

safety and the trail of a deer at the same time may terminate in 

considerable wear and tear on the deer hunters by the end of the 
day—but they’re still alive! 
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DIVING DUCK CHARACTERISTICS 
(Aythyinae) 
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ON TAKE OFF PATTER ALONG SURFACE FOR SOME DISTANCE 


DENTIFICATION OF DUCKS AND GEESE in the field, and particularly on the wing, as waterfowl are 
usually seen over decoys, is easier than appears at first try. The trick is to note, in addition to shape and 
approximate size, the general arrangement of light and dark areas in the plumage, for nearly every species 
has its own distinctive pattern. The illustrations which follow make use of this principle of “pattern recog- 


nition” in the two or more flying birds at the top of each section. 
This is the second of a two part series on the identification of Florida waterfowl and is reprinted through the 


courtesy of the Vermont Fish & Game Commission and The Atlantic Flyway Council. The illustrations are 


from scratchboards by Alan R. Munro. 
A limited number of the 56-page Florida Waterfowl Identification Guide booklets are available free of charge 


upon request: to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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DISTINCT CREST 


WHITE PATCH 





RING-NECKED DUCK 
(Aythya collaris) 


* 
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BLACK BACK 


GRAY WING STRIPE 
™ 









CONSPICUOUS BILL RING 


__— BLACK BREAST 


FEMALE 





WHITE EYE RING 





HOODED MERGANSER 


(Lophodytes cucullatus) 
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WHITE WING PATCH 45 \ 
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WHITE CREST OUTLINED 
WITH BLACK 


_ THIN, SPIKE-LIKE BLACK BILL 


es 
TEETH NOT INCLINED BACKWARD AS IN 
OTHER MERGANSERS 


WHITE BREAST 


MALE pit = = 





DOUBLE BLACK BANDS 


CREST, LIGHT BROWN 


FEMALE 


IN FLIGHT ALL MERGANSERS CARRY BILL, NECK AND BODY IN HORIZONTAL 
PLANE, GIVING THEM A CHARACTERISTIC LONG- DRAWN APPEARANCE, 
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REDHEAD 


(Aythya americana) 







GRAY BACK 






GRAY WING STRIPE 


HIGH ABRUPT FOREHEAD 


BLACK BREAST 






—- LIGHT PATCH 


FEMALE 





LESSER SCAUP 
(Aythya affinis) 





WHITE WING STRIPE DOES 
NOT EXTEND INTO PRIMARIES 





SLIGHT CREST 







BLACK HEAD WITH PURPLISH TINGE 





GRAY BACK BROAD BLUE BILL 








BLACK BREAST 


NAIL OF BILL 5.0- 
6.5 MILLIMETERS WIDE 


LIGHT FLANKS 


BROWN BODY AND HEAD 


DISTINCT WHITE MASK 


FEMALE 
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CANVAS-BACK 


(Aythya valisineria) 








WHITE BACK 


GRAY WING STRIP 


CHESTNUT HEAD 


BLACK BREAST 





LONG SLOPING PROFILE, BLACK BILL 


BROWN BREAST 


AMERICAN MERGANSER 


(Mergus merganser) 
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WHITE THROAT 


DISTINCT CREST RED BILL 


TEETH INCLINED BACKWARDS 


GRAY BACK 
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RUDDY DUCK 


(Oxyura jamaicensis) 









DARK BROWN 


BELLY SILVERY WHITE 





CROWN BROWNISH-BLACK 


CROWN GLOSSY BLACK 
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BILL NAIC DISTINCTLY 
SHARP-POINTED 


FEMALE SS = 7 ~~ GRAYISH BROWN 
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DISTINCT WHITE PATCH 


WHITE WING PATCHES 
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BUFFLE-HEAD 
(Bucephala albeola) 


WHITE BELLY 


DARK BACK 





BLACK WITH IRIDESCENT GREEN AND PURPLE 


DISTINCT WHITE PATCH 


FEMALE 









BLUE-GRAY BILL 





Remote reaches of the Aucilla and the Leon-Wakulla Management 
Areas will be patrolled this season by Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission Wildlife Officers on horseback. Some sections of the 
two northwest Florida management areas are inaccessible except 
on foot or horseback. Photo by Jim Floyd 





Jake Johnson, Tallahassee angler, displays a specimen of the long 
“‘lost’’ shoal bass of the Chipola River. The species was recently 


rediscovered by Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission tech- 
nicians. (See ‘Mystery Bass of the Chipola’’ in this issue of 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE.) -bh- 
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Jack R. Fulbright, West Palm Beach archer, poses with a 6-point, 
130-pound buck he dropped with a single broadhead arrow at 
35 yards. Fullbright’s buck was the first deer taken during the 
recent special bow hunt season at Eglin Field in northwest Florida’s 


Okaloosa County. 


Photo by Jim Floyd 
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A seven point, 150-Ib. buck was tagged by C. M. Roll of Ocala 
a few minutes after the fourth annual Ocala archery hunt opened 
recently. Roll is an experienced archer and has previously bagged 
two deer while hunting with bow and arrow in Wisconsin. The 
Ocala buck was his first Florida kill. Photo by Jim Reed 
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This Season, 


Score With A Scope 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


 Gbaevece LUCK PLAYS a considerable role in Flor- 
ida deer hunting success. The individual hunter 
may be a skilled woodsman, intimately familiar with 
the wiles of Florida white-tailed deer and their habitats 
and carry the best equipment afield, yet may make 
many trips before putting a deer tag on a kill.... As 
the Ocala backwoods’ resident remarked during a con- 
versation on deer hunting in the National Forest area, 
“If you is and they is, you is; if you is and they ain't, 
you ain’t!” 

Boiled down, this succinctly expressed Cracker phi- 
losophy emphasizes that, to kill your deer, you have 
to be at the right place at the right time. But there is 
another big factor involved. 

You must also see and idenitfy your buck before you 
ean kill it. If you haven’t had any deer hunting luck 
lately, it may be that you have simply failed to see deer 
to shoot — not because of their absence from the area 
hunted, but because you failed to spot smart bucks 
unhurriedly sneaking through the available cover. Last 
year, a beautifully antlered buck successfully tip-toed 
through an area populated by seven dispersed, but 
alert, hunters, without a single marksman seeing the 
desirable target until the deer dashed the few remain- 
ing feet needed to gain the sanctuary of a closed-to- 
hunting refuge. One hunter later said that he thought 
he had seen slight movement in the brush but, not 
being able to identify its cause, had withheld his fire 
rather than risk injuring another hunter by firing at 
an unidentified object —a prime cause of hunting 
accidents. 

Two extenuating circumstances are worthy of men- 
tion: (1) The episode occurred during the last hour 
of a hunting day when visibility and definition of ob- 
jects, together, were difficult and (2) none of the hunt- 
ers were using rifles equipped with scope sights. 

If the man who thought he saw movement in the 
brush had been carrying a scope-sighted rifle, the big 
buck might have been bagged. Not only does a scope 
sight give a hunter greater and more positive visibility, 
but it starts his hunting day a full thirty minutes before 
rival iron-sight users can distinguish targets. It adds a 
similar period of possible productiveness when the sun 
goes down, woods’ shadows get heavy and harmoniously 
colored objects become hard to segregate. 

For deer hunting in thickly wooded Florida country, 
a 2% or 234 power scope sight, mounted low, close to 
the receiver, giving the shooter three to five inches of 
eye relief and a field of view of 30 feet or more at 100 
yards, is ideal. The long eye relief permits safe use on 
rifles of heavy recoil, and a wide field of view enables 
the hunter to keep running game in his sight picture, 
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The Florida white-tailed deer is smart and wary and has a color- 

ation that blends with most woods’ backgrounds, but a scope sight 

will often define a distant target that the unaided eye would fail 
to segregate. 


permitting easy swing-ahead or lead. Mounted in 
sturdy, rigid mounts, these low power scopes have 
wide latitude, or universal, focus. Once set, clear vision 
should be had from about 25 yards to infinity. 

Contrary to belief, a properly mounted, low power 
hunting scope is the fastest of all sights for quick shots 
at running deer in thickly wooded areas, for you have 
but one sight to align on your target —the reticule. 
The arguments advanced against the superiority of 
scope sights for brush shooting usually come from 
hunters who have made costly mistakes in scope selec- 
tion, mounting and adjustment. 

A scope sight is a court of salvation for shooters with 
defective vision not fully corrected by the wearing of 
spectacles. Within the range of focusing latitude of the 
better quality scope sights, an adjustment for perfect 
vision can frequently be found. Shooters who wear 
bi-focals should use the distance prescription segment 
of their eyeglasses when taking aim through a scope. 

Whether you enjoy normal vision or wear glasses, 
focus the scope for clearness and “blackness” of the 
reticule alone. Begin by loosening the eyepiece clamp- 
ing ring, which is usually the second knurled ring rear- 
ward of the rear mount, and then point the scope to- 
wards clear sky. Slowly turn the eyepiece out (counter 
clockwise) until the image of the reticule is fuzzy and 
plainly out of focus; then turn it in (clockwise) until 
the image is sharp and clear. Then stop! If you adjust 
beyond this point, there will be a strain on the aiming 
eye and the eye will automatically try to accommodate 
an incorrect focus, something you don’t want to hap- 
pen. And don’t strain your aiming eye by prolonged 
examination of the reticule; instead, take quick peeks 
to see if the reticule looks distinct the second you take 
aim. Satisfied on that score, screw up the clamping 
ring to lock the eyepiece in correct, permanent posi- 
tion. Once determined, this setting will not have to 
be changed until major changes take place in your 
eyesight. 

Decidedly unpopular with fellow hunters is the 
thoughtless jerk who picks up a companion’s scope 
sight and then proceeds to change its focus to meet his 
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Own vision needs. A shooter who has 
gone to considerable effort to get his 
scope sight focused for his own eye- 
Sight is usually the victim of such 
impromptu thumb twiddling. 

Although the deer hunter sees the 
details of his target more distinctly 
and is able to aim more accurately 
with a scope sight, the optical sight- 
ing aid does nothing magical. A scope 
Sight improves upon conditions al- 
ready present. It cannot introduce 
desirable, extra illumination. The 
light must be there already; the 
scope’s optics merely utilize existing 
light and other sighting factors to 
maximum advantage. 

For deer hunting, stick to low 
power scopes, for when magnifying 
power is increased, the field of view, 
and, more important, the illumina- 
tion, decrease in degree. Also, in- 
creasing the size of the scope’s ob- 
jective lens will not necessarily in- 
crease the enjoyed brilliance or light 
gathering power. There is a working 
limit. This limit is reached when the 
light beam reaching the eye equals 
the pupil’s capacity; after that, no 
further increase in illumination can 
be obtained. 

Likewise, it may surprise some 
readers to learn that one does not 
actually see the target with a scope. 
Instead, one sees an image of the 
target, and in a properly adjusted 
scope the image seen and the im- 
posed reticule appear at the same 
distance and in the same plane. This 
picture must be bright and clear 
right out to the edges of the lens, 
without distortion or color fringe. 
When you look into a scope sight’s 
big eyepiece or eye-lens you should 
see your target and immediate sur- 
roundings and the aiming reticule all 
accurately focused, distinct, well 
lighted and greatly magnified. 


Conventional crosshair reticules 
obscure less of one’s target than the 
post or post-horizontal styles of reti- 
cules, enabling the shooter to “quar- 
ter” his target on clear shots, but 
against widely varying backgrounds 
or in thick but delicate growth, the 
post style will win hands down in 
definition and speed of alignment. 
This writer likes to combine the post 
reticule with a single horizontal 
crosshair, helpful in determining 
presence of undesirable canting 
when aiming. 

If the preferred reticule style is of 
the post type, it should appear to be 
perpendicular to the shooter’s vision 
as the firearm is placed to shoulder 
and aimed. Where the reticule is one 
of the popular crosshair types, both 
hairs should be accurately positioned 
— that is, the horizontal one should 
be perfectly level and the perpen- 
dicular one should be precisely erect. 
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BLUNT PICKET POST 
1. AND CROSS WIRE 3. 


SHARP PICKET POST 
AND CROSS WIRE 9. 


TAPERED POST 
AND CROSS WIRE 


TACK HOLE DOT 


wD G7 


TAPERED POST 


7. CROSS WIRES 


LEE DOT 


Some popular styles of scope sight aiming reticules. The best for Florida deer hunting is 
No. 1—the blunt picket post and single horizontal crosshair combination. The lone post 
and the Lee dot reticules also stand out boldly against a variety of backgrounds. 





A scope sight is no better than the mount that holds it on the rifle. This Pachmayr mount, 

shown on a Remington Model 740 autoloading rifle, gives desirable low mounting of the 

scope in line with the rifle’s bore and unlocks to swing scope to one side for optional use 
of factory sights. 


A scope’s reticule can be utilized 
by the Florida deer hunter in the 
judging of distance for deliberately 
taken shots, since both the post reti- 
cule and the crosshair styles cover a 
known number of inches of the tar- 
get per 100 yards of range. Once the 
hunter learns how much of a life- 
size deer target his aiming reticule 
covers at 100 yards, he can use the 
information in range estimation 
when making deliberate shots over 
unknown ranges. 


In mounting a scope sight on a 
rifle, it is highly important that the 
scope tube be positioned so that in- 
stantaneous eye alignment and full 
view of reticule and target images 
occur each time the rifle is shoul- 
dered. It should not be necessary to 
first move the aiming eye forward or 
backward to find the scope’s area of 
maximum clarity and eye relief. The 
hunting scope is correctly positioned 
when you can throw the rifle to your 
shoulder with eyes closed, then open 
your eyes to find everything in in- 


stant, full focus — full field of view, 
aiming reticule and target. 

If, as frequently happens when a 
scope sight is mounted on a rifle with 
a factory stock having a comb height 
originally shaped for metallic sights, 
you have to lift your face from 
stock’s supporting comb to get best 
vision alignment, then you need to 
raise the height of the comb of the 
stock. This can be done either by 
adding a walnut rib, screwed or 
glued in place, or by installing a 
lace-on leather and rubber comb 
pad, available in various comb 
heights. In using a scope, or any 
of the metallic sight combinations, 
the shooter’s face should receive 
support from the firearm’s stock 
comb —a most steadying influence 
to the aiming eye and to natural 
sight alignment. 

Most top-ejecting rifles, of which 
the popular Winchester Model 94 is 
a typical example, require off-set 
mounting of a scope sight to permit 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Gadwall—Chaulelasmus_ strepera. 

The gadwall is a specie of nearly 
world-wide distribution, with Aus- 
tralia and South America being the 
only two major areas where it does 
not occur. Much more numerous in 
the western and central portions of 
the United States, it is nevertheless a 
fairly common winter resident of 
Florida, essentially in the northern 
third of the state. 

The gadwall is something of an 
exception among the dabbling or sur- 
face feeding ducks in that it can, and 
when necessary does, dive for its 
food although it usually feeds in the 
inore typical manner of the group, 
that is, dabbling in the shallows. 

Except during the summer months, 
the gadwall’s food is almost entirely 
vegetable in origin. They often feed 
in fields of barley, corn, wheat, and 
buckwheat and may sometimes be 
found feeding on acorns in the wood- 
lands. 

The adult male has a brownish 
head and neck, marked with small 
dusky streaks. The bill is bluish 
black. Back, sides and flanks are 
dusky with fine vermiculations of 
buffy or whitish. The scapulars are 
narrow and pointed, dusky with 
cinnamon orange margins. The feet 
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are bright orange yellow with black- 
ish webs. The speculum is white to 
light gray with a broad black cen- 
tral section. 

The adult female’s back, chest and 
sides are brown with transverse bars 
of buff and broadly margined with 
the same color. The breast is white, 
belly whitish, often with dusky 
streaks. The feet are dull yellow. 
Baldpate—Marecaa americana. 

The baldpate is strictly a bird of 
the New World, breeding in the 
northwestern half of the continent 
and wintering essentially in the 
coastal states and Mexico. The com- 
mon name of the species is derived 
from the white or “bald” crown of 
the male. Baldpates are nervous, 
active birds, quick to take alarm at 
the approach of potential danger. 
They are often found in close asso- 
ciation with canvasbacks and other 
diving ducks, and for a _ practical 
reason. 

Fond of wild celery and other a- 
quatics, the baldpate is handicapped 
by its lack of adeptness in diving. On 
the other hand, canvasbacks, red- 
heads, coots, and other birds also 
with a fondness for similar fare reg- 
ularly dive for the submerged deli- 
cacies. The baldpates wait for the 


divers to return to the surface where- 
upon they attempt to snatch away 
the food brought up from the depths. 
This trait has earned for them the 
name poacher. 

Because of their swift and erratic 
flight and the willingness with which 


‘they respond to decoys, the baldpate 


is popular with the country’s water- 
fowl gunners. 

The white crown and flanks and 
the conspicuous white wing coverts 
are the “trademarks” of the male 
baldpate. The female has a rather 
pinkish-brown body and_ grayish 
head with darker flecking. 
Pintail—Anas acuta. 

The pintail is one of the most 
widely known of American water- 
fowl. The male especially is a strik- 
ingly handsome bird with long, slen- 
der white neck contrasting with the 
brown head. The greatly elongated 
middle tail feathers give the species 
its common name. The mottled 
brown plumaged female resembles 
the mallard hen but the dark blue- 
gray bill and feet, the pointed wings, 
and the margin of white bordering 
the rear edge of the brownish iri- 
descent speculum will identify the 


specimen as a pintail. 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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is, of course, an immediate loss; so 
is much of the wildlife—the birds 
and ground animals and all the other 
living things that perish in terror 
and panic in the greedy, all con- 
suming flames. The ground cover of 
leaves, moss, rotted timber, and for- 
est duff, also, disappears in the burn- 
ing. This robs the land of its ability 
to hold and store the rain. A land 
tortured by fire soon yields to the 
rain that rushes from its surface to 
find its lowest level. Erosion, gullies, 
and a barren waste are the end re- 
sult. 

Most of Florida’s forest fires are 
set by deliberate and malicious in- 
tent. A few are caused by careless- 
ness—a cigarette idly tossed from a 
car window—a camp fire left un- 
tended. Very few wildfires are 
caused by so-called natural reasons. 
If we are to reduce our wildfire 
losses, the improvement must come 
by educating the general public to 
be less careless and by tightening 
and strengthening enforcement of 
our laws dealing with this subject. 

These are things that affect every 
one of us, and every one of us is 
needed if we are to make any prog- 
ress in this field. You can help in 
many ways. Very shortly, citizens’ 
vigilante committees are going to be 
organized in practically every Flor- 
ida community. These will be charg- 
ed with assisting in every way pos- 
sible in preventing wildfire. 

If you’re a sportsman, you have a 
big stake in this battle. Join up in 
any way you can with those of us 
making this effort—do your share 





to save our forests. Let’s help 
change “fire fighting” to “fire pre- 
vention.” 

WATER TRAFFIC: 

I sat in on a meeting between 
sports and commercial fishermen re- 
cently and heard one of the com- 
mercial fishermen blame the in- 
creased use of powerful, high speed, 
outboard motor boats for a big share 
in the decline of inside, salt water, 
commercial fishing. 

I, personally, think there’s some 
truth to this contention. We all 
know, however, the fast, powerful, 
outboard boat is presenting other 
problems today that were unheard 
of 10 years ago. It’s been said, 
“There’s nothing wrong with out- 
board motors that couldn’t be reme- 
died by proper adjustment of the 
nut that holds the steering handle,” 
—to which I say, “Amen!” 

Outboard Americans are taking to 
outboarding by the tens of thousands. 
Much of our boating water, partic- 
ularly near large centers of popula- 
tion, is becoming as congested with 
traffic as our crowded highways. 
What’s even more apparent, a large 
percentage of the same lunatics who 
make our highways a slaughterhouse 
now own boats. 

It’s pretty well acknowledged by 
all that the next 10 years will see 
increases in the outboard motor 
boating field that will make the de- 
velopment of the last 10 years look 
like a 3-legged man race at a picnic. 
It’s obvious some measure of control 
is going to be necessary if we ex- 
pect to be able to use our water- 
ways with a reasonable degree of 
safety and peace of mind. 

The only question seems to be if 


these controls can come about thru 
a program of education, wherein 
the boatman will accept the respon- 
sibilities his position imposes, or 
thru state and federal laws enforced 
by officers in patrol boats. If the 
sportsmen who use a large percent- 
age of these boats would apply a 
little sportsmanship to their opera- 
tion, the problem would be a lot 
less critical. Here are a few ques- 
tions on outboard operation you can 
ask yourself: - 

Do you race at full speed around 
the sharp turns of our narrow rivers, 
trusting to luck no one will get in 
your way? 

Do you run at full speed past fish- 
ermen, and do you pretend to be 
very busy looking in the opposite 
direction as you do it? 


Do you allow the wake from your 
boat to disturb slow moving fisher- 
men, anchored boats, boat docks? 


Do you run over shallow flats 
where wading or drifting anglers are 
trying to make a quiet approach? 


Do you run your boat at high 
speed near bathers at beaches or 
near diving floats? 


The majority of you are not guilty 
of doing any of these things. Most 
sportsmen extend their sportsman- 
ship to boat handling. There are, 
however, enough exceptions to the 
rule to make this problem urgent. 

The modern outboard motor, mod- 
ern boat, and modern accessories are 
the miracles that are opening up a 
new and exciting Water Wonderland 
for outdoor Americans. It’s up to 
us to keep the golden promise of 
this blessing from being tarnished 
by a careless and thoughtless few. @ 








WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1956-57 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 


age or older. 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The American Mergansers shown at right 
are featured on the 1956-57 stamp and are 
from a drawing by Edward J. Bierly. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


XCEPT IN THE FAR North and in 

certain sections of the West, 
where trappers and rangeriders find 
handguns practical to everyday 
duties, few respected citizens, out- 
side the law enforcement groups, 
carry handguns for other than sport- 
ing use. 

A hundred years ago, it was an 
entirely different national situation; 
then almost every man—and many 
women—habitually packed openly- 
displayed or concealed weapons, and 
of necessity rather than choice. 
Times have changed. 

But the world is not yet perfect 
nor the people who populate it. In 
a restricted sense, handguns still 
play a role in personal protection of 
home or family, or both. According 
to J. Edgar Hoover, long-time head 
of the FBI, whose knowledge should 
be accurate, America has entered a 
crime-wave cycle much like the one 
that followed the ending of the first 
World War, increased numbers of 
lone operators and small criminal 
groups replacing the one-time large 
groups that formerly preyed upon 
citizenry and periodically staged 
dramatic gangland wars with rival 
factions. 

Although we can look to our va- 
rious law enforcement agencies for 
the general protection of community 
and society, a defense handgun in 
the home, owned by a family trained 
to respect its use and deadliness as 
a weapon of defense is good insur- 





The “Wondersight” can be easily attached 

to old style Smith & Wesson and other 

solid-frame revolvers having non-adjustable 

sights. Installation greatly improves the pre- 

cise sighting and accuracy to be had from 
such handguns. 
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ance. Lack of one, when needed, 
may prove costly in either property 
or lives. Further, a considerable 
number of readers of this section 
have occupational duties—as bank 
messengers, payroll guards, prem- 
ises’ watchmen and similar classifi- 
cations—that make the carrying of 
a protective weapon advisable. 
Hence, no series of handgun texts 
would be complete without at least 
a skeleton review of defense 
weapons. 

While a rifle or a shotgun can be 
relied on to serve as a defense 
weapon, one of that designation 
usually means a pistol of some kind, 
usually a revolver of large caliber. 
The smaller weapon is more easily 
concealed, and can be put into action 
faster, as a rule, than a rifle or shot- 
gun. Then, too, there is some psy- 
chological effect that a pistol gives 
to one’s sense of security that is not 
enjoyed to the same extent where 
rifles and shotguns are used for de- 
fense. Perhaps it is because the 
pistol is mostly used at close range 
and often under restricted space 
conditions, where a longer weapon 
would be awkward to handle. Again, 
there may be just something per- 
sonal in a pistol, a throw-back to 
Frontier days when pistols were 
considered a necessary item of male 
attire. 


This firearms editor hopes that 
you will never have to shoot another 
person—and the odds are that you 
never will—but believes that the 
average Florida home should have 
the ready authority and moral sup- 
port which availability of a good 
handgun gives the homeowner faced 
with robbery or similar circum- 
stances. 

However, it is a serious mistake 
to acquire—as many homeowners do 
—a defense weapon and then put it 
away loaded, without being on 
friendly terms with it and without 
family education relative to its seri- 
ous use and potential dangers. Espe- 
cial pains should be taken in both 
gun handling and storage where 
there are youngsters in the home. 

For home defense, and for those 


who need a defense handgun occu- 
pationally, there are a number of 
good handguns on the market. The 
Colt Cobra, Detective Special and 
Marshal models and the Smith & 
Wesson Combat Masterpiece, Ter- 
rier, Centennial, Chief and Military 
& Police models are all good and en- 
joy popularity. Most are available 
in a choice of either .32 or .38 cali- 
ber, with one or two being made in 
a single caliber only. 

Among the older models such de- 
fense guns as Smith & Wesson .38 
Special, Colt Officer’s model and the 
Iver-Johnson hammerless in .38 cali- 
ber have long been popular with 
peace officers, businessmen and 
homeowners. 

In choosing a handgun for defense 
purposes, it is well to remember 
that, no matter how much shocking 
power a large caliber, heavy bullet 
may possess, it is the bullet that hits 
that counts. Should we ever be on 
the wrong end of a roaring hand- 
gun, may the good Lord grant that 
we may be shot at with a large 
caliber gun in the hands of someone 
not able to handle it expertly than 


a small caliber in the hands of a 


person familiar with his weapon and 
capable of using it to his personal 
advantage! Far better to shoot a 
gun that you can hit with than to 
shoot one you have not mastered. 
For this reason, it is perhaps best to 
invest in a sporting or target style 
handgun and use it often, and be- 
tween times let it serve as a silent 
guardsman of home and property, 
than to buy a strictly defense 
weapon and permit it lie idle in a 
bureau drawer year after year. 
For those who must carry defense 
handguns as part of their jobs, the 
short barrel guns, such as the Colt 
Cobra and Detective Special and the 


Smith & Wesson Chief and Terrior 


models, are just as deadly at close 
range as their brothers with longer 
barrels, and whatever they may lack 
in barrel length and sight radius 





Store managers, bank messengers and others 
who require an easily concealed defense 
weapon, find the snub-nosed Colt Cobra 
lives up to its name in speed and deadliness. 
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they more than make up in ease of 
handling and natural pointing. The 
short barrel style revolvers make an 
ideal weapon for a cash-sales store 
manager to carry in a front trousers 
pocket, or in the glove compartment 
of a car while on the way to the 
bank. Especially notable is the Iver- 
Johnson .38 hammerless. Being 
without a hammer, it has the ad- 
vantage of not easily catching on 
clothing—something to think about 
if your life should depend on get- 
ting a gun into action in a hurry. 


If some readers have noted that 
emphasis has been given to revolv- 
ers as defense weapons and the 
automatics disregarded, it is because 
a revolver is safer to have around 
home or place of business, and to 
use, than handguns of the autoload- 
ing type. 

While it sadly deflates the ego of 
the average citizen to be subjected 
to armed robbery, an FBI agent 
once told a firearms training class of 
store proprietors that it is best for 
an unarmed victim to submit peace- 
fully rather than be shot down by 
a nervous, trigger-happy thug. 


Where you definitely intend to re- 
sist, take stock of the situation be- 
fore you act. If you’re covered by 
an. automatic or by a revolver with 
the hammer already at full cock, be 
especially wary. You can be shot 





One of the most powerful handguns of the 
defense weapon class is the Colt .357 Mag- 
num, featuring target-style sights. 


down at your first hostile move. On 
the other hand, if the hold-up 
weapon happens to be a hammer 
style revolver, and the hammer is 
down, and you’re close enough to 
do something about it, grasping the 
cylinder will prevent the gun be- 
ing fired as the revolver’s cylinder 
must revolve and the hammer come 
back before the gun will fire. But if 
the hammer is already back and 
locked at full cock—look out! Only 
a slight pressure on the trigger is 
needed to fire the shot! 

Whatever your choice of a de- 





fense weapon, learn to use it. Visit 
the nearest police range, or civilian 
pistol club range, and get the benefit 
of expert instruction in its use. I: 
your choice happens to be a large 
caliber gun, either too expensive to 
shoot in regular practice, or simply 
“too much gun” for you to shoot ac- 
curately, then get a .22—relatively 
inexpensive to shoot and as accurate 
as any handgun made — and learn 
the principles of successful handgun 
shooting before you graduate to 
larger calibers. Your life may some 
day depend on your skill. @ 








HUNTER WORE A BADGE 
(Continued from Page 11) 


talking about. Each man carried 
at least eight turkeys on his back. 
They stumbled into the camp site 
and dumped their kill on the ground. 

“Hallo there, men,” one of them 
said, “My name’s Sam. These two 
other old reptile baits are my part- 
ners Lou and Jeff. You folks got 
any coffee brewed up? We been up 
since three o’clock waiting for these 
birds.” 

Jim looked at the big man stand- 
ing in front of him. “You men gon- 
na use all those birds?”, he asked. 

The man called Sam _ laughed. 
‘“‘Naw. But won’t those old codgers 
back in town be surprised when I 
bring these in and show ’em. They 
claimed I couldn’t hit the broad side 
of a barn.” 

“T oughta shoot you right here on 
the spot,” Jim said through clenched 
teeth. 

“Now wait a minute fella,’ Sam 
said, “I shot these birds in fair 
sport.” 

“You ain’t shot nothing in fair 
sport,” Jim yelled. “This is just 
why the State just voted in those 
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laws making a bag limit, because of 
wasters like you.” 

“But—”, Sam tried to say. 

“Shut up and listen,” Jim cut in, 
“this is why they done it. And this 
is why they hired game wardens to 
see that fools like you don’t kill all 
the game off.” Jim reached in his 
pocket and pulled out a little silver 
badge. “I ain’t got no time to argue 
it with you mister. Every one of 
them turkeys over five is gonna cost 
you.” © 


THE TWO-WAY STREET 


(Continued from Page 5) 


successful, such programs must be 
free of any tinge of “bad politics.” 

We have many good—really fine 
—-employees presently on the pay- 
roll. They are qualified, trained per- 
sonnel who are fully capable of do- 
ing their job. We have a fine group 
of wildlife officers, game and _ fish 
management technicians, education 
officers and administrative person- 
nel, as well as other categories of 
employees. 

It is our responsibility to see that 
such employees stay on the payroll, 


and that, when vacancies occur, other 
fine employees are added to the pay- 
roll. 


We can do this by offering better 
pay, better working conditions, bet- 
ter equipment, increasing oppor- 
tunities for promotions, self-respect, 
and job-security for those who are 
doing a job. 

In return, the Commission has a 
right to demand better service, bet- 
ter training, neater appearance, 
harder work, more efficient pro- 
grams, and finer efforts on the part 
cf each and every employee. 

I feel that the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
making rapid progress down this 
two-way street of employee-employ- 
er relations. I feel that the Commis- 
sion, in general, has made consider- 
able progress in the past two years. 

And, with the help of everyone, 
both inside and outside of the Com- 
mission, I feel that a great deal of 
progress will be made in the very 
near future. Progress designed to 
achieve a thorough, well-balanced 
and adequate program of wildlife 
conservation for the people of Flor- 
ida. @ 
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AMERICAN WATER AND GAME 
BIRDS by Austin L. Rand. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York. 238 
pages, 127 full color photographs, 
40 black and white photos, 35 bird 
silhouettes. Price $11.50. 


Written by the Chief Curator of 
Zoology at Chicago’s Natural His- 
tory Museum, American Water and 
Game Birds is an amazing and com- 
prehensive study of America’s 
winged world. Prepared especially 
for the general reading public, this 
appealing and lavishly illustrated 
volume will be a most welcome li- 
brary addition for the outdoorsman, 
student, hunter or just plain nature 
lover. 


More than a hundred beautiful 
color photographs by such renowned 
photographers as the Cruickshanks, 
Eliot Porter, Cy LaTour and Eric 
Hosking are perfect in illustrating 
the 35 chapters covering the many 
families of game and water birds 
inhabiting the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska and the Arctic. 


The text contains considerable en- 
grossing information in regard to 
our winged friends’ habitat, range, 
migrations, food, breeding, physical 
abilities and those qualities of spe- 
cial interest to the sportsman. There 
are chapters on such hunting favor- 
ites as waterfowl, rails, quail, pheas- 
ants, grouse, turkey, partridge and 
dove. There is a wealth of expertly 
compiled facts and statistics con- 
cerning the more exotic birds; pet- 
rels, pelicans, cranes, ibis, the Auk 
family, jacanas, oyster-catchers, 
loons and albatross to mention a few. 


Taking its place among the best of 
American bird books, American 
Water and Game Birds will provide 
hours of informative reading and 
prove exceedingly valuable as a ref- 
erence book for both the sportsman 
and naturalist. 


This large size volume (9x12 inch 
page) with its outstanding collec- 
tion of photographs definitely de- 
serves a place on the Sportsman’s 


Bookshelf. -bh- 
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TALES BY AUNT BESS, “ROAM- 
ING WITH RODDIE” by Marsha 
Lavonda. Published by Brigadoon 
Publisher, 1517 West Central Ave- 
nue, Orlando, Florida, 119 pages. 
Price $2.45. 


Written for the younger genera- 
tion, “the sportsmen of tomorrow”, 
Roaming With Roddie introduces its 
readers to a collection of intimate 
details regarding the wildlife of 
Florida’s fields, woods and waters 
interwoven with a wealth of natural 
history material covering the world 
of nature from the Arctic to the 
Antipodes. 


The story is a most original fairy- 
tale concerning the almost invisible, 
twelve inches tall, Aqua Faes, born 
in the Sargasso Sea, and who, in 
early youth, via the Gulf Stream 
reached the famous and mysterious 
underground waters of Florida, 
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“I’m pretty sure he’s got some bird-dos 
in him.” 
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where, annually, on May-day, Aqua 
Faes, by thousands, visit the secret 
Fountain of Youth, in a startlingly 
beautiful subterranean cavern, deep 
under the heart of Florida Ever- 
glades National Park. 


The Aqua Faes observe and re- 
member all the interesting sights 
of their travels, as did their ances- 
tors before them. Then after ages 
and generations of having tried to | 
talk to Human children, six of them 
do finally achieve that objective, 
when, by using their forehead flash- 
lights, similar to the gleam of fire- 
flies, they attract the attention of 
some Florida children. For the first 
time in their history, the Aqua Faes 
are able to relate to six excited chil- 
dren the astonishing stories of their 
fairy-like existence, and to tell the 
youngsters wondrous tales of the 
world of nature. 


This story presents a comprehen- 
sive introduction to natural history 
in a manner that should prove ap- 
pealing to youngsters of grade school 
age. -mn- 


FLORIDA’S SEMINOLE INDIANS 
by Wilfred T. Neill. Published by 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Sil- 
ver Springs, Fla. 91 pages, 35 il- 
lustrations. 


Here is a fact filled documentary 
about Florida’s fabulous Seminole 
Indians from the days of their first 
migrations to Florida in the early 
1700’s until their present day life 
deep in the Everglades. 


The book is divided into eight sec- 
tions covering the fascinating his- 
tory of the Seminoles, their present 
day life, non-material aspects, an- 
thropology, their languages and the 
Seminoles outside of Florida. The 
majority of the illustrations are re- 
cent photographs showing the Semi- 
noles’ continued primitive way of 
life, their customs, dress and cere- 
monies. 


Although originally an agriculture 
people, the Seminoles are probably 
best known as able warriors and 
fighting strategists. Circumstances 
kept them in almost continuous con- 
flict and their campaigns have been 
historically noted from Florida to 
the Mexican Border. 


Florida’s Seminole Indians is a 
modern and compendious account of 
Florida’s early Americans, their his- 
tory, their fight for survival and their 
place in today’s civilization. -bh- 
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T HAS BEEN rightly said that all 
Americans love an accent. 

Likewise American cooks — and 
other gourmets—love foreign cook- 
ing. Else we would never hear of 
pizza, goulash, and chow mein. 

For the fisher-women as well as 
the fishermen who like to fool 
around the kitchen, we have “bor- 
rowed” three recipes from our neigh- 
bors over the sea. 

First one is from the land of Aus- 
tria, home of good music as well as 
unexcelled cuisine: 

FISH BOILED IN SAUCE 

3 to 314 pound white fish 

1 tbsp. whole pickling spice 

2 stalks celery 

1 small onion sliced 

1 lemon sliced 

1 tsp. salt 

Pepper 

Method: Tie fish in cheese cloth 
bag. Cover with boiling water, 
bring rapidly to a boil then reduce 
heat and cook slowly for about 35 
minutes. 

Carefully remove fish from cheese 
cloth and place on hot platter. 
Quickly melt: 


14 cup butter and 
2 tbsp. salad oil together, and 
add: 
2 tbsp. chopped parsley 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. vinegar from capers 
2 tbsp. capers 

Stir briskly over medium flame 
and pour over fish. Serve imme- 
diately. 

Now we move over into neighbor- 
ing Hungary for a fine old recipe 
for: 

BAKED FISH 

Butter baking dish or casserole. 

Cover bottom to depth of about 
an inch and a half with thinly sliced 
potatoes. Add sour cream, dot with 
butter, and season with salt and pep- 
per. 

Lay filets of fish—or whole fish 
if small ones are used—on top of 
sliced potatoes. Salt and pepper, 
and if small fish are used, be sure 
and salt inside of fish. 

Lay thin rings of onion on top 
of fish, and add enough sour cream 
to make moist. If cream is too thick, 
thin with a little water (Milk will 
make it curdle). 


Bake covered in a moderate oven 
for about 30 minutes or until pota- 
toes spear easily when done. Un- 
cover and brown for a few minutes 
before serving. 

And then we take a look at Ger- 
many where a bit of Americanism 
has been introduced in the way of 
foil for retaining flavors of baked 
foods. Here we have: 

GERMAN-BAKED FISH 

Line baking pan or roaster with 
foil, bringing up sides in boat-fash- 
ion, being careful that all seams are 
tightly crimped. 

Lay a few strips of good bacon 
on the bottom of the roaster, and 
some  thinly-sliced white onion. 
Sprinkle with a crushed bay leaf. 

Place kingfish steaks or filets of 
any kind of fish such as snapper, 
whiting, etc., on bacon, but not until 
you have coated it with a dressing 
of margarine and flour rubbed to- 
gether. Season well with salt and 
pepper, top with a few more strips 
of bacon and a bit more onion. 

Just before popping the dish into 
the oven, sprinkle with bread or 
cracker crumbs. Fasten edges of 
foil together, and bake fish for 45 
to 50 minutes in 375° oven, opening 
foil the last 10 minutes to allow 
crumbs to brown. 

A word of warning from this cook 
—if the fish you use is a strong- 
flavored fish, soak in vinegar-water 
for about a half-hour, then drain 
and proceed above. 

Of course, if none of these recipes 
with the “foreign accent’ please, 
there’s always the good old Ameri- 
can method of frying fish rolled in 
corn meal to a golden brown and 
served with a heap o’ steaming hush- 
puppies. Foreign or domestic gour- 
mets, big fish or little fish, one per- 
son or a multitude, itll always 
“come out right” out of a skillet— 
particularly if it’s cooked out of 
doors where there’s a little tang of 
the sea in the air, and a soft breeze 
to blow the fragrance your way. ® 





Series M-1—Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying 
faxes: on’3;000 acres of land —. 
Series Y—Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. 
Guides may not take game or carry rifle or shotgun 
while conducting party. Issued from office of Commis- 
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HUNTING AND TRAPPING LICENSES 
(Issued from Office of County Judge) sion: Tallannctees. eS ee ee ae 10.UU 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; children under 15. Alien Hunting—lIssued from Office of Commission, Talla- 
Cost includes County Judge’s fees. Kntenes to tee ee eel! a SP ee cee ee 50.00 
Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of NGee 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. TRAPPI 
Series N—Resident, County ——______.___-__ Lee sae 
GAME* Series O— Non-Resident: County 4... 250 
Series |—Resident County, Game ________-__-----------____------— $ 2.00 Series P—Resident, State Diphcee INCRE AE ONE Net a dete ? ae Fe, 
Series J—Resident, other than Home County _-.-.---------- 4.50 Series Q—Resident of County other than Home ____--__- 10.50 
Berosikeemosigent, State ss ok ee a es 4.50 Series’ R——Non-Resident; State’ 2s 1 2. ee 100.50 
Series L—Non-Resident, State __.._.______-._--_-----------__--_--- 26.50 Bein) Sie ae ; 
Series M—Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous PLS *Report of Game and Fur-Bearers taken in previous season must 


be filed with County Judge when applying for hunting or trapping 
license. Failure to file data on blank form attached to application 
is cause for refusal of license. 


**T rapping season—December 1, 1956, to March 1, 1957. 
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ONE secret of good shooting, whether at 
paper targets or Florida game, is to use a 
firearm that you can shoot with both con- 
fidence and comfort. If you cannot shoot, 
for example, a .30-06 caliber rifle without 
fearing its bull voice and 172 pounds of 
free recoil, then you should change to a 
less shoulder-punishing caliber—possibly a 
.300 Savage, giving about 11 foot pounds 
of free recoil, or a rifle of .30/30 caliber 
that pushes back even less. Consciousness 
of, and sensitivity to, recoil may easily be 
the gremlins behind your misses. 

This matter of recoil can be serious to 
the shotgunner, too. Few users of the 
smoothbore type of weapon realize that an 
ordinary 12 gauge double-barreled shotgun, 
with 26 or 28 inch barrels, weighing about 
seven pounds, loaded with 3% drams of 
powder and 1! ounces of shot, develops 
24.2 foot-pounds of recoil and that the 
same gun will develop close to 37 foot- 
pounds of recoil when fired with the heavier 
334-1 1% shell loading! 

Shooting will likely improve, and your 
pleasure will surely be enhanced, if you 
install a rubber recoil pad on your favorite 
rifle or shotgun. In the styles intended for 
permanent butt-plate installation, FWFT&T 
has long liked and recommended the Red 
Head, Mershon ‘’White Line’’ and Pach- 
mayr brands, for quality and efficiency. 

However, by the time you read these 
lines, hunting season will be open and most 
guns active. Owners who do not feel in- 
clined to tackle the relatively simple job 
of installing a recoil pad, or hesitate to 
risk having their hunting weapon tied-up 
by an overworked gunsmith who cannot do 
the job right away, should consider one of 
the slip-on or lace-on styles. These stretch- 
on or lace-on pads can be installed by the 
shooter in a couple of minutes. In respect 
to cushioning gun recoil and enhancing 
shooting comfort, they serve the same pur- 
pose as the screw-on type pad and are 
easier to install and remove. 

Red Head Brand Company’s stretch-on 
pad No. RHX, price $1.60, can be had in 
either 54%” or 52” butt-plate size, and 
the firm’s lace-on style, No. DX, price 
$1.90, comes in 5”, 5% and 52” sizes. 
If your sporting goods dealer does not have 
either style, air mail your order to the Red 
Head Brand Company, 4311 Belmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago 41. 

The Mershon slip-on, all rubber pad, 
made in small, medium and large sizes, is 
marketed by Wisler Western Arms, Inc., 205 
Second Street, San Francisco, and manu- 
factured by the Mershon Company, Glen- 
dale, California. Price is $2.00, and either 
of the named firms will honor direct orders. 
Be sure to send a pencil outline of your 
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gunstock with your order. 


The Pachmayr slip-on pad is also a Cali- 
fornia-made product, but a close source of 
supply is Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan. Price is $1.75. State 
your gunstock’s dimensions, or send a butt- 
plate outline. 





SUCCESSFUL hunters of Florida deer, 
bear and other native large game species 
are careful to annually team their rifles with 
the most efficient cartridge loadings and 
bullet weights. 


Before Opening Day of each hunting 
season, they methodically sight-in-their in- 
dividual weapons for a_ practical point- 
blank range that takes full advantage of 
bullet trajectory with an established sight 
setting. The smarter ones make a mid- 
season check, too, to see that sights have 
maintained their original settings and that 
normal bullet impact point has not changed 
because of possible change of tension in the 
rifle’s foreend screw or its basic stock 
bedding. 

These careful riflemen realize that— 
if necessary— it is better to use fifteen of 
the twenty cartridges in a purchased box 
of center-fire ammunition for precise sight- 
ing-in of their rifles and load the final 
five for hunting, than to shoot only five 
sighters and carry the remaining fifteen 
cartridges afield with sight settings question- 
ably correct. 


A great aid to sighting-in and to better 
understanding of bullet performance is 
Marlin’s new. sighting-in guide consisting 
of two discs, pivoted one on top of the 
other, that can be revolved to give instant 
data on all popular hunting calibers and 
bullet loads, based on actual field firing 
tests. 


After the particular rifle caliber is se- 
lected on the rim of the outer disc, the 
slotted top disc is revolved to match up 
such things as bullet weight, muzzle ve- 
locity and energy, recommended sighting- 
in range and bullet performance from fifty 
to 350 yards. A total of 38 different sight- 
ing-in values are provided for the shooter, 
depending on cartridge calibers and selected 
bullet weights. 


Take the popular 150-grain .30-30 
caliber hunting load as a working example: 
The chart shows that the most practical 
sighting-in range for this load is at 25 
yards. Once sights are adjusted so that 
shots made at this short range hit the 
exact point of aim, the rifle will then be 
zeroed at both 25 yards and 195 yards. 
Between these two extremes (using the same 
established sight setting), the bullet impact 
point will be 12 inches high at 50 yards, 


234 inches high at 100 yards, 2% inches 
high at 150 yards, dead center at 195 
yards and only 34 of an inch low at 200 
yards, for an average rifle using standard 
commercial ammunition. 


The Marlin sighting-in guide sells for a 
dollar. If your local sporting goods store 
handling Marlin brand rifles does not have 
this valuable hunting season, aid, send a 
dollar to the Marlin Company’s sales offices 
at te West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
Pe 





JUST in time for the 1956 hunting sea- 
son is the simultaneous, widespread appear- 
ance in Florida sporting goods stores of 
Florida-manufactured metal snakeproof leg- 
gings, product of the Twister Legging Com- 
pany, Arcadia, Florida. 

Made of very lightweight, thin gauge 
sheet aluminum, edge-bound with leather, 
and provided with three straps on the side 
and one under the instep to make them 
secure on the legs of their wearers, the 
new Twister leggings give positive protec- 
tion when walking through high grass and 
palmetto-studded areas. Quail hunters, es- 
pecially, will like the Twister leggings and 
the protection they provide. 


It is not necessary to wear boots in com- 
bination with the Arcadia-manufactured 
product; instead, if desired, a pair of light- 
weight, low-cut shoes can be worn with 
the leggings. 

Made in Small, Medium, Large and Ex- 
tra Large sizes, with special sizes made 
on request, and in a choice of smooth or 
embossed finishes, the Twister leggings are 
so light and comfortable that they can be 
worn all day without cutting or chafing. 


FWFT&T took a sample pair of the 
Twister leggings to a nearby rattlesnake ex- 
hibit and there let several big rattlers strike 
the leggings repeatedly. The protectors not 
only proved invulnerable to fang punctures, 
but one snake broke off its fangs follow- 
ing a direct and solid strike. 


For use by other than bird hunters, 
FWFT&T recommends buying the embossed 
finish listing and painting the leggings with 
non-reflecting paint, or darkening them 
with the chemical solution, Aluminum Black, 
used by gunsmiths to treat aluminum sight- 
bases. 


Twister aluminum leggings can be put 
on and taken off in seconds and are cool 
to wear in our warm [iorida climate. 

$12.00, in sporting goods stores or on 
order from Alvie Twiss, Twister Legging 
Company, 22 South DeSoto Avenue, Ar- 
cadia, Florida. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


Among the earliest of the migrants 
to push southward from the breed- 
ing grounds in the fall, pintails 
spend the winter from southern New 
England southward through Florida, 
the Gulf coastal section, along the 
Pacific coast and through Mexico. 


Pintails are alert ducks, springing 
vertically upward when they become 
alarmed and flying swiftly away from 
threatened danger. They decoy rath- 
er readily although their approach 
to a spread of decoys often involves 
a considerable amount of circling as 
they look the situation over from 
every angle until satisfied all is well. 


Their swift flight, excellent table 
qualities, and response to decoys 
make them one of the most popular 
of the ducks with the continent’s 
hunters. ©® 





TEN DOLLAR DOVES 
(Continued from Page 21) 


speedsters came careening over the 
flat directly toward us. The birds 
flared as Dee and I rose to our feet. 
Both shots blended as one and two 
birds dropped to the sand. The other 
picked up speed, made a _ wide 
sizzling circle and came swinging 
back overhead. Dee dropped the 
high-tailing bird with his second 
shot. 


We had just settled back behind 
the skimpy cover of a little bunch 
of sand pines when a hedge hopping 
single came scorching in from behind 
us. Before either gun could be 
brought to bear on the bird, it had 
landed on the ground just beyond 
the decoys. The bird walked a few 
steps toward the nearest silhouette 
then stopped and stood craning its 
neck this way and that as though in 
puzzlement over the peculiar ap- 
pearance and lack of activity among 
the flock of immobile stoolies. With 
a sudden vault, the dove took off, 
its wings squeaking with the charac- 
teristic whistling of hard pumping 
pinions. The shot from my 12-bore 
did little but boost the surprised 
speedster on its way. 


A few minutes later, a flight of 
fifteen or twenty whistle wings flew 
wide of the decoys, apparently not 
seeing them. As the flock neared a 
cistant pine grove, the birds sudden- 
ly flared. One of the doves seemed 
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to hang still momentarily, then 
plunged downward, to be followed 
immediately by another of the flock. 
By the time the flurry of shotgun 
reports came to us, the rest of the 
flock had swerved back in our direc- 
tion. On they came, scorching the 
ether at full throttle. This time they 
had spotted the decoys for sure. Al- 
most before we realized it, the flock 
was in range and dropping altitude, 
evidently getting ready to land 
directly in front of the blind. 


I poked the barrel of the pump 
gun ahead of one of the fleet-winged 
targets and eased off the shot. The 
load of 8’s shook loose a flurry of 
feathers and the bird started down 
in a long slant. Another shot chop- 
ped a hole through the air some- 
where to the rear of the cripple, the 
third caught him squarely and he 
went down for keeps. Dee picked up 
two clean kills and finally ran down 
another dove that he had wing 
tipped. 


Before the season was two hours 
old, we had both filled our quota for 
the day. I had 8 doves, a much light- 
er shell’ bag, and an empty wallet; 
Dee had his doves plus a ten dollar 
bill that would more than replace 
the shotgun shells he had _ fired. 
There was no doubt about it now; 
decoys, at least under some cir- 
cumstances, are an aid to dove 
shooting. Thinking about it later, I 
wondered why more hunters haven’t 
discovered the fact. Surely, anyone 
who has done any dove hunting at 
all has seen the birds swing in to a 
flock of others of their kind, either 
on the ground or in a tree. 





“You know, there’s something about sleep- 
ing out under the stars that makes you wish 
you were home in bed.” 


Since that afternoon a couple of 
seasons back, Dee and I, and a few 
of our hunting cronies have given 
the decoy for dove idea a pretty 
thorough testing. Admittedly it 
hasn’t always produced limit bags 
but we have had some mightly fine 
shoots under conditions where I am 
sure the silhouettes played an im- 
portant part. 


Constructing a set of dove 
“shadows” is an easy project for a 
“do-it-yourself” minded sportsman 
—a pleasant way to pass an other- 
wise dull pre-hunting season evening 
or two. 


The first step is to sketch the out- 
line of a dove on cardboard or heavy 
paper. Double the natural size of 
the mourning dove and your decoys 
will be more readily visible. The 
birds do not seem to object to the 
super-sized phonies, a fact of which 
many waterfowl hunters have long 
been aware in regards to luring in 
their webfooted quarry. When you 
have the figure drawn, cut it out 
with scissors or knife and you have 
a template from which to trace the 
decoys on 3-ply plywood. A jig saw 
is handy for cutting the silhouettes 
from the plywood but a coping saw 
will do the job as well even though 
not as rapidly. A layout of about 
twenty decoys is light to carry and 
that number has proven sufficient to 
produce good shooting. 


From four to six of your set of 
decoys should be equipped with the 
clothes pin “legs” so that they may 
be clipped on the branches of a bare 
tree, bush, or fence wires. These 
serve as attention getting “flaggers.”’ 
The balance of the decoys should 
have “legs” made from narrow six- 
inch long pieces of wood fastened 
to the silhouette with small nails or 


brads. 


Paint the silhouettes to resemble 
at least fairly closely the actual bird. 
A good bird book with color plates 
will provide a handy guide for the 
painting, although we have not 
found it necessary to try to match 
too closely the living dove. A gen- 
eral idea of the pattern markings 
will be gained from an examination 
of the illustrations showing the 
decoys in use. | 


Should you decide to give the dove 
decoy idea a try, you may find 
yourself pleasantly surprised by the 
results this unique kind of mourner 
gunning has to offer. The investment 
in decoys is relatively modest, un- 
less, like I did, before you have 
given them the test, you talk instead 
of listening. ®@ 
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SCORE WITH A SCOPE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


cartridge case ejection. Some shoot- 
ers find it difficult to accustom them- 
selves to a scope so mounted. 


Kent Bellah, a Texas gun editor, 
has simply and efficiently licked the 
long-standing problem of mounting 
a telescopic sight more naturally on 
the Winchester 94. He uses a Weaver 
side-mount base, but mounts it on 
the right hand side of the rifle’s re- 
ceiver instead of following the fur- 
nished instructions. This gives a 
mounting that enables the user to 
have both easy eye alignment of 
scope and optional use of iron sights. 


On rifle models like the Mauser 
1898 and the Springfield 1903, two 
dependable and powerful bolt-ac- 
tions for the Florida deer hunter, it 
may be necessary to have a gunsmith 
alter bolt handles if low mounting of 
the scope is desired. 


Once a scope is positioned and 
mounted, everything about it should 
be tight— base mounting screws, 
tube holding brackets, adjusted-for- 
focus eyepiece and dust cover caps. 
Otherwise, the scope will give erratic 
performance from shot to shot, even 
if some major mishap like losing a 
component part or having the scope 
come off the rifle does not result. 


For a permanent and tight instal- 
lation of scope sight bases and at- 
taching screws, clean screw holes 
and base contact area with cigarette 
lighter fluid and set bases and their 
screws after they have been coated 
with either a mixture of litharge and 
glycerin or Pliobond cement. Either 
is superior to shellac. 


Tighten steel mounts and screw 
combinations with plenty of con- 





A scope sighted rifle and an elevated tree- 
stand give the Florida deer hunter wide 
area coverage and maximum visibility. 


trolled screwdriver pressure to get 
them as tight as possible. But where 
mounts are shaped from dural alloy, 
be satisfied with moderate tighten- 
ing; otherwise, you may strip screw 
threads. 


To be a fully effective sighting in- 
strument, the scope sight must be 
free of parallax—the apparent move- 
ment of the scope’s reticule as the 
aiming eye is moved around the field 
of view. Technically, parallax means 
that the reticule is not in the plane 
of focus of the scope’s object lens, 
and that your aim will not be correct 
until the condition is remedied. 


To remove parallax from a hunt- 
ing scope, place the rifle and mount- 
ed scope upright on a bench rest or 
similar support, rifle steady and un- 
moving. Loosen the small screws 
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holding the adjustment turrets just 
a wee bit and then use a screwdriver 
handle to gently tap the turrets for- 
ward or backward, as required, until 
no parallax is present. This condi- 
tion is achieved when there is no 
longer any apparent movement of 
the reticule as the aiming eye is 
shifted. Removal of existing parallax 
can be a time-consuming job in some 
instances, but it must be done. Care- 
fully following the instructions fur- 
nished by the scope’s maker will 
make the job easier. 


On the average, a mounted scope 
sight will add only about three-quar- 
ters of a pound to the weight of a 
deer rifle. 


This season, score witha scope! ® 





JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 10) 


For each trip completed under su- 
pervision by an authorized agent 
with complete written report: 1000 
points. Plant soil banks and similar 
areas to prevent erosion and to help 
heal scars on landscape. This must 
be supervised by agricultural agent, 
with complete written report. For 
each soil bank or similar area plant- 
ed: 1000 points. 


F-123 S.I. Show motion pictures 
on forest or range land and conser- 
vation problems and techniques to 
school or adult group in community. 
For each motion picture shown: 300 
points. 


F-124 S.I. G.A. For each member 
on an Editorial Staff of a League or 
Club initiating a publication or bul- 
letin, for each original article writ- 
ten and appearing in the issue: 20 
points. 


F-125 S.I. Participating in the rit- 
ual services for installation and ini- 
tiation of officers and/or members, 
for each member on ritual team: 100 
points. 


F-56A G.A. (56) Camp Site: Over- 
night camping trip. For each camp- 
cut that lasts more than three days: 
5000 points. This activity limited to 
once a year. Extra activity points 
can be accumulated on trip not to 
exceed: 2500 points. 


F-93A S.I.(93) Prepare a simple 
soil erosion demonstration for use in 
schools, club meetings and service 
clubs. For each demonstration ex- 
hibited, a possible: 200 points. @ 
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